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rte1’s theory is promulgated with = confidence ; and ir 


the controversy which he thought proper to maintain in’ 
support of it, he scrupled not to employ ridicule as well as rea- 
soning. Besides the Roman writers de re rustica—Virgil in 
particular, whom he treats with high disdain—he is almost e- 
qually severe on Dr Woodward, Bradley, and other writers of 
his own time. 

As the distance between his rows appeared much greater than 
was necessary for the range of the roots of the plants, Tull be- 
gins by showing, that these roots extend much farther than is 
commonly believed ; and then proceeds to inquire into the na- 
ture of their food. After aatees: eral hypotheses, he de- 
cides this to be fine particles of earth. The chief, and almost 
the only use of dung, he thinks, is to divide the earth ; to dis- 
solve * the terrestrial matter which affords nutriment to the 
* mouths of vegetable roots ;’ and this can be done more com- 
pletely by tillage. It is therefore necessary, not only to pulver- 
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ize the soil by repeated ploughings before it be seeded ; but as 
it becomes gradually more and more compressed afterwards, re- 
course must be had to tillage, while the plants are growing, and 
this is Hoeing ; which also destroys the weeds that would de 
prive the plants of their nourishment. 

The leading features of Tull’s husbandry, are his practice of 
laying the land into narrow ridges of five or six feet, and upon 
the middle of these, drilling one, two, or three rows; distant 
from one another about seven inches, when there were three; 
and ten inches when only two. The distance of the plants on 
one ridge, from those on the contiguous one, he called an in- 
terval ; the distance between the rows on the same ridge a space, 
or partition: the former was stirred repeatedly by the horse- 
hoe, the latter by the hand-hoe. 

The extraordinary attention this ingenious person gave to his 
mode of culture, is perhaps without a parallel. ‘ I formerly 

was at much pains,’ he says, * and at some charge, in im- 
proving my drills, for planting the rows at very near distan- 
ces; and had brought them to such perfection, that one horse 
would draw a driil with eleven shares, making the rows at 
three inches and a half distance from one another ; and, at 
the same time, sow in them three very different sorts of seeds, 
which did not mix; and these too at different depths. As the 
barley-rows were seven inches asunder, the barley lay four 
inches deep. A little more than three inches above that, in 
the same channels, was clover ; betwixt every two of these 
rows was a row of St Foin, covered half an inch deep. . 
‘I had a good crop of barley the first year ; the next year 
two crops of broad clover, where that was sown ; and where 
hop-clover was sown, a mixed crop of that and St Foin; but 
Iam since, by experience, so fully convinced of the folly of 
these, or any other mixed crops, and more especially of nar- 
row spaces, that 1 have demolished these instruments (in their 
* full perfection) as a vain curiosity, the drift and use of them 
* being contrary to the true principles and practice of horse- 
* hoeing.’ * 

In the culture of wheat, he began with ridges six feet broad, 
or eleven on a breadth of 66 feet; but on this he afterwards 
had fourteen ridges. After trying different numbers of rows 
on a ridge, he at Jast preferred two, with an intervening space 
of about ten inches. He allowed only three pecks of seed for 
an acre. The first hoeing was performed by turning a furrow 
from the row, as soon as the plant had. put forth four or five 
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leaves ; so that it was done before, or at the beginning of win- 
ter. The next hoeing was in spring, by whith the earth was 
returned to the plants. The subsequent operations depended 
upon the circumstances and condition of the land, and the 
state of the weather. The next year’s crop of wheat was sown 
upon the intervals which had been unoccupied the former year 3 
but this he does not seem to think was a matter of much conse- 
quence. ‘ My field,’ he observes, ‘ whereon is now the thir- 
* teenth crop of wheat, has shown that the rows may success- 
fully stand upon any part of the ground. ‘The ridges of this 
field were, for the twelfth crop, changed from six feet to four 
feet six inches. In order for this alteration, the ridges were 
ploughed down, and then the next ridges were laid out the 
same way as the former, but one foot six inches narrower, 
and the double rows drilled on their tops; whereby, of con- 
sequence, there must be some rows standing on every part of 
the ground, both on the former partittons, and on every part 
of the intervals. Notwithstanding this, there was no man- 
ner of difference in the goodness of the rows; and the whole 
field was in every part of it equal, and the best, I believe, 
that ever grew on it. It is now the thirteenth crop, likely to 
be good, though the land was not ploughed crossways.’ * 

It follows from this singular management, that Tull thought 
a succession of crops of different species altogether unneces- 
sary ; and lie Jabours hard to prove against Dr Woodward, 
that the advantages of such a change, under his plan of tillage, 
were quite chimerical ; though he seems to admit the benefit of 
a change of the seed itself. But the best method of determin- 
ing the question would have been, to have stated the amount of 
his crops per acre, and the quality of the grain, instead of rest- 
ing the superiority of his management on the alleged saving 
of expense, when compared with the common broad-cast. hus- 
bandry. 

On the culture of turnip, both his principles and his practice 
are much more correct. The ridges were of the same breadth 
as for wheat ; but only one row was drilled on each. His ma- 
nagement, while the crop was growing, differs very little from 
the present practice. When drilled on the level, it is impossi- 
ble, he observes, to hoe-plough them so well as when they are 
planted upon ridges. But the seed was deposited at different 
depths, the half about four inches deep, and the other half ex+ 
actly over that, at the depth of half an inch. ‘ Thus planted, 
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* let the weather be never so dry, the deepest seed will come 
up; but if it raineth immediately after planting, the shallow 
will come up first. We also make it come up at four times, 
by mixing our seed, half new and half old, the new coming 
up a day quicker than the old. These four comings up give 
it so many chances for escaping the fly ; it being often seen, 
that the seed sown over night will be destroyed by the fly, 
when that sown the next morning will escape, and vice versd: 
Or you may hoe-plough them when the fly is like to devour 
them; this will bury the greatest part of those enemies: Or 
else you may drill in another row without new-ploughing the 
* Jand.’ ; 

Drilling, and horse and hand-hoeing, seem to have been in 
use before the publication of Tull’s book. ‘ Hoeing,’ he says, 
* may be divided into deep, which is our horse-hoeing; and 
* shallow, which is the English hand-hoeing ; and also the shal- 
* low horse-hoeing used in some places betwixt rows, where the 
‘ intervals are very narrow, as sixteen or eighteen inches.— 
¢ This is but an imitation of the hand-hoe, or a succedaneum to 
* it, and can neither supply the use of dung, nor of fallow, and 
‘ may be properly called scratch-hoeing.’ But in his mode of 
forming ridges, his practice seems to have been original ; his 
implements display much ingenuity; and his claim to the title 
of Father of the present horse-hoeing husbandry of Great Bri- 
tain seems indisputable. A translation of Tull’s book was un- 
dertaken at one and the same time in France, by three different 
persons of consideration, without the privity of each other.— 
Two of them afterwards put their papers into the hands of the 
third, M. Du Hamel du Manceau, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, who published a Treatise on Husbandry, on 
the Principles of Mr Tull, a few years after. But Tull seems 
to have had very few followers in England for more than thir- 
ty years. The present method of drilling and horse-hoeing 
turnips, was not introduced into Northumberland till about the 
year 1780;* and it was then borrowed from Scotland, the 
farmers of which had the merit of first adopting Tull’s manage- 
ment in the culture of this root about 1760, and from whom it 
a coe made its way but slowly, in the southern part of the 

sland. 

Among the English writers of this period, may be mention- 
ed Bradley, Lawrence, Hales, Miller, Ellis, Smith, Hill, Hitt, 
Lisle, and Home. Most of their works went through several 
editions in a few years—at once a proof of the estimation in 
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which they were held, and of the direction of the public mind 
towards an investigation of the principles and practice of agri- 
culture. 


Of the progress of the art in Scotland, till towards the end 
of the 17th century, we are almost entirely ignorant. The first 
work, written by Donaldson, was printed in 1697, under the 
title of Husbandry Anatomized; or, An Inquiry into the present 
Manner of Teiling and Manuring the Ground in Scotland. It 
appears from this Treatise, that the state of the art was not 
more advanced at that time in North Britain, than it had been 
in England in the time of Fitzherbert. Farms were divided in- 
to infield and outfield ; corn crops followed one another, without 
the intervention of fallow, cultivated herbage or turnips, though 
something is said about fallowing the outfield ; enclosures were 
very rare; the tenantry had not begun to emerge from a state 
of great poverty and depression ; and the wages of labour, com- 
pared with the price of corn, were much lower than at present; 
though that price, at least in ordinary years, must appear ex- 
tremely moderate in our times. Leases for a term of years, 
however, were not uncommon ; but the want of capital render- 
ed it impossible for the tenantry to attempt any spirited improve- 
ments. 

Donaldson first points out the common management of that 
period, which he shows to have been very unproductive; and 
afterwards recommends what he thinks would be a more profit- 
able course. Of the ‘ dale ground,’ he says, ‘ that is, such 
* lands as are partly hills and partly vallies, of which sorts may 
* be comprehended the greatest part of arable ground in this 
‘ kingdom, I shall suppose a farmer to have a lease or tack of 
*‘ threescore acres, at three hundred merks of rent per annum 
* (161. 13s. 4d. Sterling.) Perhaps some, who are not acquaint- 
* ed with rural affairs, may think this cheap; but those who are 
* the possessors thereof think otherwise, and find difliculty e- 
nough to get the same paid, according to their present way 
of manuring thereof. But that I may proceed to the compa- 
rison, I shall show how commonly this farm room is mana- 
ged. It is commonly divided into two parts, viz. one-third 
croft, and two-thirds outfield, as it is termed. ‘The croft is 
usually divided into three parts; to wit, one-third barley, 
which is always dunged that year barley is sown thereon; an- 
other third oats; and the last third peas. The outside field 
is divided into two parts; to wit, the one-half oats, and the 
other half grass, two years successively. The product, which 
may be supposed to be on each acre of croft, four bolls (three 
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Winchester quarters); and that of the outfield, three (25 qrs.): 

the quota is seven score bolls, which we shall also reckon at 
five pounds (8s. 4d.) per boil, cheap year and dear year, one 
with ancther. This in all is worth 700/. (587. 6s. 8d. Ster- 
ling.) 

* Then let us see what profit he can make of his cattle. Ac- 
cording to the division of his lands, there is twenty acres of 
grass, which cannot be expected to be very good, because it 
gets not leave to lie above two years, and therefore cannot be 
well soarded. However, usually, besides four horses, which 
are kept for ploughing the said land, ten or twelve nolt are 
also kept upon a farm room of the above-mentioned bounds; 
but, in respect of the badness of the grass, as said is, little 
profit is had of them. Perhaps two or three stone of butter 
is the most can be made of the milk of his kine the whole 
summer; and not above two heffers brought up each year, 
As to what profit may be made by bringing up young horses, 
I shall say nothing, supposing he keeps his stock good by 
those of his own upbringing. The whole product, then, of 
his cattle, cannot be reckoned above fifty merks (2/. 15s. 6d.) 
For in respect his beasts are in a manner haif starved, they 
are generally small; so that scarce may a heffer be sold at a- 
bove twelve pounds (1/. Sterling). ‘The whole product of this 
farm room, therefore, exceeds not the value of 733/. (61/. 1s, 
8d. Sterling), or thereabout.’ The labourers employed on 
this farm, were two men and one woman, besides a herd in 
summer, and other servants in harvest. 

' Donaldson then proceeds to point out a different mode of 
management, which he calculates to be more profitable ; but no 
notice is taken of either clover or turnips, as crops to be raised 
in his new coarse, though they are incidentally noticed in other 
parts of the work. 

‘ I also recommend potatoes, as a very profitable root for 
¢ husbandmen and others that have numerous families. And 
* because there is a peculiar way of planting this root, not com- 
¢ monly known in this country, I shall here shew what way it 
* is ordinarily planted or set. The ground must be dry; and 
¢ so much the better it is, if it have a good soard of grass. 
¢ The beds or riggs are made about eight foot broad, good 
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store of dung being laid upon your ground; horse or sheep 
dung is the most proper manure for them. ‘Throw each po- 
tatoe or sett (for they were sometimes cut into setts) intoa 
knot of dung, and afterwards dig earth out of the furrows, 
and cover them all over, about some three or four inches 
* deep; the furrows left between your riggs must be about two 
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* foot broad, and little Jess will they be in depth, before your 
‘ potatoes be covered. You need not plant this rcot in your 
‘ garden; they are commonly set in the fields, and wildest of 
* ground, for enriching of it.’ As to their consumption, they 
were sometimes § boiled and broken, and stirred with butter 
* and new milk; also roasted, and eaten with butter; yea, some 
‘ make bread of them, by mixing them with oat or barley- 
* meal; others parboil them, and bake them with apples, after 
‘ the manner of tarts. ” 

There is a good deal in this little treatise about sheep, and 
other branches of husbandry; and if the writer was well in- 
formed, as in most instances he appears to have been, his ac- 
count of prices, of wages, and generally of the practices of that 
period, is very interesting 

The next work on the Husbandry of Scotland, is The Coun- 
try Man’s Rudiments, or An Avice to the Farmers in Last Lo- 
thian, how to labour and improve their grounds, suid to have been 
written by Lord Belhaven, about the time ot the Union, and 
reprinted in 1723. In this we have a deplorable picture of the 
state of agriculture, in what is now tiie most highly improved 
county in Scotland. His Lordship beyins with a very high en- 
comium on his own performance. ‘ I dare be bold to say, there 
* was never such a good easy method of husbandry as this, so 
* succinct, extensive, and methodical in ail its parts, published 
* before.’ And he bespeaks the favour of those to whom he 
addresses himself, by adding, ‘ neither shall I affright you with 
* hedging, ditching, marleing, chalking, paring and burning, 
* draining, watering and such like, which are all very good im- 
* provements indeed, and very agreeable with the soil and situa- 
* tion of East Lothian, but I know ye cannot bear as yet such 
* a crowd of improvements, this being only intended to initiate 
* you in the true method and principles of husbandry.’ ‘The 
farm rooms in East Lothian, as in other districts, were divided 
into infield and outfield, the former of which got ail the dung. 
* The infield, (where wheat is sown), 1s generally divided by the 
tenant into four divisions or breaks, as they call them, viz. one 
of wheat, one of barley, one of pease, and one of oats; so 
that the wheat is sowed after the pease, the bariey after the 
wheat, and the oats afier the barley. ‘The outfie land is 
ordinarily made use of promiscuonsly tor feeding of their cows, 
horse, sheep and oxen ; ’tis aiso dunged by heir sheep, who 
lay in earthen folds ; and sometimes when they have much of 
it, they fauch or tuilow a part of it yearly.’ Under this ma- 
nagement, the produce seems to have been three times the seed; 
and yet, says his Lordship, * if in East Lothian, they did not 
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* leave a higher stubble than in other places of. the kingdom; 
© their grounds would be in a much worse condition than at pre- 
* sent they are, though bad enough.’—* A good crop of corn 
© makes a good stubble, and a good stubble is the equalest muck- 
* ing that is.” Among the advantages of enclosures, he ob- 
serves, § you will gain much more labour from your. servants, 
* a great part of whose time was taken up in gathering thistles, 
© and other garbage, for their horses to feed upon in their stables; 
* and thereby the great trampling and pulling up, and other de- 
§ struction of the corns, while they are yet tender, will be pre- 
* vented.’ Potatoes and turnips are recommended to be sown 
in the yard (kitchen garden). Clover does not seem to have 
been known. Rents were paid in corn; and, for the largest 
farm, which he thinks should employ no more than two ploughs, 
the rent was ‘ about six chalders of victual, when the ground 
is very good, and four in that which is not so good. But I 
am most fully convinced they should take long leases or tacks, 
that they may not be straitened with time in the improvement 
of their rooms; and this is profitable both for master and te- 
* nant.’ 
Such was the state of the husbandry of Scotland in the early 
rt of last century. The first attempts at improvement cannot 
c traced farther back than 1723, when a number of landhold- 
ers formed themselves into a Society of Improvers in the knowledge 
of Agriculture in Scotland. The Earl of Stair, one of their 
most active members, is said to have been the first who cultivat- 
ed turnips in that country. The Select Transactions of this So- 
ciety were collected and published in 1743, by Mr Maxwell, 
who took a large part in its proceedings. It is evident from 
this book, that the Society had exerted itself in a very laudable 
manner, and apparently with considerable success, in introduc- 
ing cultivated herbage and turnips, as well as in improving on 
the former methods of culture. But there is reason to believe, 
that the influence of the example of its members, did not ex- 
tend to the common tenantry, who are always unwilling to adopt 
the practices of those who are placed in a higher rank, and sup- 
posed to cultivate land for pleasure, rather than profit, Though 
this Society, the earliest probably in the United Kingdom, soon 
counted upwards of three hundred members, it existed little 
more than twenty years. Maxwell delivered lectures on agricul- 
ture for one or two sessions at Edinburgh, which, from the spe- 
cimen he has left, ought to have been encouraged. 
In the iftroductory paper in Maxwell’s Collection, we are 
told, * that the practice of draining, enclosing, summer-fallow- 
* ing, sowing flax, hemp, rape, turnip, and grass seeds ; plant» 
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¢ ing cabbages after, and potatoes with, the plough, in fields of 
* great extent, is introduced; and that, according to the gene- 
* ral opinion, more corn grows now yearly where it was never 
* known to grow before, these twenty years last past, than per-. 
© haps a sixth of all that the kingdom was in use to produce, at 
* any time before.’ 

In this work, we find the first notice of a Thrashing Machine; 
it was invented by Mr Michael Menzies, advocate, and he ob- 
tained a patent for it. Upon a representation made to the So- 
ciety, that it was to be seen going in several places, they ap- 
pointed two of their number to inspect it; aud in their report 
they say, that one man would be sufficient to manage a machine 
which would do the work of six. One of the machines was 
“ moved by a great water wheel and triddles;’ and another, 
* by a little wheel of three feet diameter, moved by a small 
* quantity of water.’ This machine, the Society recommended 
to all gentlemen and farmers. 

The next work is by the same Mr Maxwell, printed in 1757, 
and entitled the Practical Hushbandman ; being a Collection of 
miscellaneous papers on Husbanary, &¢. 1u this book, the greater 
part of the Select Transactions is republished, with a number 
of new papers, among which, an Essay on the Husbandry of 
Scotland, with a proposal for the improvement of it, is the most 
valuable. In this he lays it down asa rule, that it is bad hus- 
bandry to take two crops of grain successively, which marks a 
considerable progress in the knowledge of modern husbandry ; 
though he adds, that in Scotland, the best husbandmen after a 
fallow take a crop of wheat; after the wheat, peas; then barley, 
and then oats; and after that they fallow again. The want of 
enclosures was still a matter of complaint. The ground con- 
tinued to be cropped so long as it produced two seeds; the best 
farmers were contented with four seeds, which was more than 
the general produce. 

The first act of Parliament for collecting tolls on the highway 
in Scotland, was passed in 1750, for repairing the road from 
Dunglass bridge to Haddington. In ten years after, several 
acts followed tor the counties of Edinburgh and Lanark, and 
for making the roads between Edinburgh and Glasgow. The 
benefit which agriculture has derived from good roads, it would 
not be easy to estimate. The want of them was one great cause 
of the slow progress of the art in former times. 


The Revolution in 1688 was the epoch of that system of 
Corn Laws, to which very great influence has been ascribed, 
both on the agriculture and general prosperity of the couatry. 
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In 1670, exportation was permitted, whatever the price might 
be; and importation was virtually prohibited, by a duty of 16s, 
per quarter, when wheat did not exceed 53s. 4d.; of 8s. when 
above that, and not exceeding 80s. ; and, when above 80s., the 
duty of 5s. 4d., imposed by the act 1663, continued to be pay- 
able. Still, however, as there was a duty payable on exporta- 
tion; and as importation, from some defect in the law respecting 
the mode of ascertaining the prices at which the different duties 
were exigible, still continued at the low duty, the system by 
which exportation was encouraged, and iniportation in ordinar 
cases prohibited, was not completely established till 1688 and 
1700, In the former of these years, a bounty of 5s. a quarter 
was given on exportation, when the price of wheat did not ex- 
ceed 48s.; and in the latter, the duties on exportation were 
wholly repealed. Under these laws, not ouly was the excess of 
exports very considerable, but the prices of grain, down to 
1765, were much lower than during an equal number of years 
preceding 1688. ‘This is not the place to inquire how far these 
Jaws had an influence in producing this phenomenon; but the 
facts themselves are indisputable. Yet the mere circumstance of 
large exportations of grain does by no means prove the prosperity 
of agriculture ; far less is its cheapness in the home markets any 
evidence of the comfortable subsistence of the lower orders. 
Corn seems to have been raised in such abundance, not merely 
because the market was extended by means of the bounty, but 
because there was little demand for other products of the soil, 
which have, since that time, withdrawn a jarge portion of the 
best arable land from the growth of corn. And the price was 
low, because neither the number nor wealth of the consumers 
had increased in a proportion corresponding to the supply. 
Before the accession of his present Majesty, the number of acts 
for enclosure was only two hundred and jorty-four;—a clear proof 
that agricultural improvements proceeded much more slowly 
than they have done since. And it cannot be disputed, that, 
owing to the imperfect culture ot that period, when. ameliorat- 
ing crops did not enter largely into the courses of management, 
any given extent of land did not produce so much corn, as 
under the improved rotations of modern husbandry. 

The exportation of wool was prohibited in 1647, in 1660, and 
in 1658; and the prohibition strictly enforced by subsequent 
staiutes. The effect of this on its price, and the state of the 
wool trade, trom the earliest period to the middle of last cen- 
tury, are «istinetly exhibited by the learned and laborious aue 
thor of Memoirs on Wool, printed in 1747. 
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The gradual advance in the price of land produce, soon after 
the year 1760, occasioned by the increase of population, and of 
wealth derived from manufactures and commerce, has given a 
more powerful stimulus to rural industry, augmented agricultu- 
ral capital in a greater degree, and called forth a more skilful 
and enterprising race of cultivators, than all the laws for regu- 
lating the corn trade could ever have effected. Most of the in- 
ventions for increasing produce and economizing labour, have: 
either been introduced, or improved and greatly extended, since 
that time; and by means of both, the free surplus has been 
vastly increased for the supply of the general consumption. 
The passing of more than 3000 Bills of Enclosure, in the pre- 
sent reign, is a proof how much more rapidly the cultivation of 
new land has proceeded than in the former period; and the 
garden-like appearance of the country, as well as the striking 
improvement in the condition of all classes of the rural popula- 
tion, display, in the most decided manner, the skill and the suc- 
cess with which this great branch of national industry is now 
followed throughout the greater part of Britain. 

In a view of the progress of husbandry, any considerable im- 
provements in the species of crops cultivated, and the order in 
which they succeed one another,—in agricultural machinery,— 
and in the kinds and varieties of live-stock, are entitled to hold 
avery prominent place. But our limits do not permit us to do 
more, than just to notice a few of the most important. Besides 
that they are too recent, and, ,in general, too weil known to re- 
quire any particular description, all the most valuable discove- 
ries, and the most beneficial practices of this period, have been 
explained with sufficient minuteness in the numerous agricultu- 
ral works that have lately issued from the press; and most of 
them in the pages of this Journal. 

The Swing Plough, improved by Small, the Thrashing Ma- 
chine, brought to perfection by Meikle, and the teaping Ma- 
chine, now in a very promising state,—by far the most important 
inventions in agricultural machinery, must be already well known 
to all our readers. 

The great line of distinction between the present and the for- 
mer courses of cropping, consists in the alternation of what are 
called exhausting and ameliorating crops. ‘The best cultivators 
rarely take two corn crops in succession ; but a culimiferous crop 
is almost universally succeeded, in all well cultivated districts, by 
a leguminous crop, or one of herbage, cut or pastured, or tur- 
nips, cabbages, rape, &c.; or, when the soil is unsuited to tur- 
nips, by a summer fallow, recurring at as distant an interval as 
the state of the soil, in regard to cleanness, will permit. In 
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common language, a green or a pulse crop, or a plain fallow, is 
interposed between every two white corn crops. These green 
crops not only preserve the fertility of the soil, but, when sown 
in rows, as most of them usually are, they afford an opportunity 
of extirpating weeds, by the use of the horse and hand hoe; 
and even when sown broadcast, by their complete possession of 
the ground, if it is properly prepared, the growth of weeds is 
effectually checked. In other respects, these intermediate crops 
are of the utmost importance in every good course of manage- 
ment. Whether they be eaten on the ground, or carried to the 
farm-houses and straw-yards, much valuable manure is obtained 
from their consumption ; and on sandy or gravelly soils, when 
only a part of a turnip crop is eaten by sheep on the ground, 
the greatest defect of such land is removed by their treading ; 
and, in many cases, rendered capable of producing as valuable a 
crop of wheat as soils of a closer texture. It is for these rea- 
sons, that by the cultivation of clover and turnips in particular, 
in regular alternation with corn, the soil is so much enriched, 
as to yield as much corn on one half of any given extent of land, 
as the whole did under the old course of successive crops of 
corn; and, unless upon strong clays, an unproductive fallow is 
wholly dispensed with. 

But these crops are not less valuable in another point of view. 
Before the introduction of clover and turnips, there was nothing 
for the maintenance of live stock, but natural herbage in sum- 
mer, with the addition of coarse hay and straw in winter; and 
in the northern parts of the island in particular, where the win- 
ters are long and severe, it was seldom possible to do more, for 
about half the year, than preserve cattle and sheep from starv- 
ing. Even in the most favourable situations, very little butch- 
er’s meat could be brought to market from December to June, 
unless at an expense which the great body of consumers were 
quite unable to reimburse. ‘The more early maturity of cattle 
and sheep, and the regular supply of the market throughout 
the year, are therefore chiefly owing to turnips and clover; as 
well,as the vast increase in the number of the live stock kept on 
arable land, and the great decree of perfection to which some 
breeds have been brought, by the skilful experiments of several 
eminent agriculturists. 

Among these, the first place is unquestionably due to Mr Ro- 
bert Bakewell of Dishley, in Leicestershire. By his skilful se- 
lection at first, and constant care afterwards to breed from the 
best animals, without any regard to their consanguinity, he at last 
obtained s variety of sheep, which, for early maturity, and the 
property of returning a great produce of mutton for the food 
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they consume, as well as for the small proportion which the 
weight of the offal bears to that of the four quarters, are alto- 

ether unequalled either in this or any other country. The 
Dishley ea Mee Leicester sheep, and their crosses, are now 
spread over the principal corn districts of Britain; and, from 
their quiet domesticated habits, are probably still the most pro- 
fitable of all the varieties of sheep, on farms where the rearing 
and fattening of live stock are combined with the best courses of 
tillage crops. 

The practice of Mr Bakewell and his followers, furnishes an 
instance of the benefits of a division of labour in a department 
of business where it was little to be expected. Their males 
were let out every year to breeders from all parts of England ; 
and thus, by judiciously crossing’ the old races, all the valuable 
properties of the Dishley variety descended, after three or four 

enerations, to their posterity. By no othermeans could this new 

reed have spread so rapidly, nor have been made to accommo- 
date itself so easily to a change of climate and pasture. Ano- 
ther recommendation of this plan was, that the ram-hirer had 
a choice among a number of males, of somewhat different pro- 
perties, and in a more or less advanced stage of improvement, 
from which it was his business to select such as suited his parti- 
cular object. These were reared by experienced men, who gave 
their principal attention to this branch alone; and having the 
best females as well as males, they were able to furnish the neces- 
sary supply of young males in the greatest variety, to those far- 
mers whose time was occupied with other pursuits. The prices 
at which Mr Bakewell’s rams were hired, appear enormous, 
In 1789, he received twelve hundred guineas for the hire of 
three brought at one birth ; two thousand for seven; and, for 
his whole letting, at least three thousand guineas. 

Merino sheep were first brought into England in 1788, when 
his Majesty procured a small flock by way of Portugal. In 
1791, another flock was imported from Spain. In 1804, when 
his Majesty’s annual sales commenced, this race began to at- 
tract much notice. Dr Parry of Bath has crossed the Ryeland 
or Herefordshire sheep with the Merinos, and brought the 
wool of the fourth generation to a degree of fineness not ex- 
celled by that of ihe pure Merino itself; while the carcase, 
in which is the great defect of the Merinos, has been much im- 
proved. Lord Sommerville, and many other gentlemen, have 
done themselves much honour by establishing this race, so: ne- 
cessary to the prosperity of our woollen manufactures, and in 
removing its defects by their judicious management. 
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One of the most valuable plants, introduced into cultivation 
since 1760, is the rufa-baga or Swedish turnip, which in 
some degree supplies the great desideratum of late spring food 
for live-stock, after the common turnip is generally much da- 
maged, and sometimes almost wholly destroyed, by the severi- 
ty and changes of the weather. The Scotch yellow turnip is 
for the same reason a most useful variety, coming in between 
the white turnips and the Swedish, in some situations supply- 
ing the place of the latter, and yielding generally a larger pro- 
duce. 

A variety of Oats, called the Potato Oat, was accidentally 
discovered in Cumberland in 1788. It comes early, and gives 
a large produce both in grain and in meal, on good soils. . It 
has spread over all the north of England and south of Scotland, 
and is now almost the only kind sown on many of the best 
farms. But it has already begun to degenerate. A great many 
varieties of summer wheat have been introduced of late, but 
they are only partially cultivated. 


In 1765, the corn laws established in the end of the 17th cen- 
tury began to be repealed, and exportation was prohibited, and 
importation permitted, without payment of duties, by annual 
acts, during the seven subsequent years. A new system was es- 
tablished in 1773, allowing importation, when the price of wheat 
was at or above 48s. per quarter, at the low duty of 6d. Ex- 
portation was prohibited when the price was 44s.; and below 
that, the former bounty of 5s. per quarter continued to be pay- 
able. 

By the act 1791, the bounty on exportation, when the price 
was under 44s. per quarter, remained unaliered ; but exporta- 
tion was permitted till the price was 46s. Importation was vir- 
tually prohibited by high duties when the price was below 50s., 
and permitted on payment of a duty of 6d., when at or above 
54s. . 
in 1804, the corn laws were altered for the third time, and 
the bounty on exportation was paid. till the price of wheat was 
48s. per quarter; and at 54s. exportation was prohibited. The 
high duty of 24s. 3d. was payable on importation till the price 
was 63s. ; above 63s. and under 66s., a duty of 2s, 6d.3 and a- 
bove 66s. the low duty of od. By an act in 1805, importation 
into any part of Britain is to. be regulated by the aggregate a- 
verage price of the twelve maritime districts of England. Im- 
portation was never stopt under the law of 1804, wil February 
18t5. . 

During the last twenty-two years, about 60 millions of pounds 
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Sterling have been paid for foreign grain. In bad seasons, the 
prices have been enhanced to a most alarming degree, notwith- 
standing large bounties have been paid on importation. The 
average price of every successive period of ten years, since 1765, 
has risen considerably; and since 1795, the price has been sel- 
dom less than double the average of the first 60 years of the last 
century. 

The corn laws, after much discussion in Parliament, a very 
general opposition on the part of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes, with -a great number of publications on both 
~ sides, have recently undergone another change, which will pro- 

bably be not more lasting than those that have preceded it. By 
the 54th of the King, ch. 69, (17th June 1814), the exporta- 
tion of corn, meal, malt and flour, from any part of the United 
Kingdom, is permitted at all times, without payment of any 
duty, or receiving any bounty; and by the 55th, ch, 26, (23d 
March 1815), importation is altogether prohibited, (except for 
the warehouse, from whence it may be taken out for sale, when 
the prices are such as would permit importation), till the price 
of wheat is $0s.; rye, peas and beans, 53s.; barley, bear or 
bigg, 40s.; and oats 27s. per quarter. Above these prices, 
these different kinds of corn are admitted, without payment of 
any duty whatever. From the British colonies in America, 
corn may be imported for home-consumption, without payment 
of any duty, when the prices are at or above—Wheat, 67s. ; 
rye, peas and beans, 44s.; barley, bear or bigg, 333.; and 
oats, 22s. per quarter. 

Almost ail the restrictions on the inland corn trade, were re 
moved by the act 1772; and the more just views of the present 
age, have given freedom to the trade, in point of fact, though 
some of the old laws against forestalling, &c. are still unrepeal- 
ed. Yet it is not many years since punishments were inflicted 
for these imaginary crimes. 

The: agriculture of Scotland has been greatly benefited by an 
act in 1770, which relaxed the rigour of strict entails, and ex- 
tended the powers of proprietors, in so far as regards the im- 
provement of their estates, and the granting of leases. 

There is nothing that shows more clearly the rapid progress 
of agricujture in Britain, than the great number of Societies 
that have been lately formed, one or more in almost every 
county, for the diffusion of knowledge, and the encouragement 
of correct operations and beneficial discoveries. We have al- 
ready noticed the Society of Improvers, established in Scotland 
in 1723. Besides those respectable associations, which have: 
for their object the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
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Commerce, generally, several large institutions have been form- 
ed, whose chief purpose is the improvement of Agriculture, 
Among these, the Bath and West of England Society, established 
in 1777, and the Highland Society of Scotland, in 1784, hold 
a conspicuous rank ; and the establishment of the Board of A- 
griculture, in 1793, ought to form a new era in the history of 
the agriculture and rural economy of Britain. The Reports of 
the different counties, many of them surveyed a second time, 
and now reprinted, according to an uniform plan, have been 
followed by the General Report of the Agricultural State and 
Political Circumstances of Scotland ; and a similar work for Eng- 
land is understood to be in the contemplation of the Board. 

A great many excellent works on Agriculture and relative 
subjects, have been published since 1760; and, among these, se- 
veral periodical ones have been very favourably received, and 
widely circulated. But as they are comparatively recent, and 
the best of them well known, it is unnecessary to give any par- 
ticular account, either of their merits or defects. 

Within the last three years, the Agriculture of Britain has 
experienced a shock, from which it cannot recover for a much 
longer period. In that time, the loss of capital, owing to the 
extraordinary depression of almost all sorts of land produce, 
cannot have been less than one year’s rental of the whole island, 
The replies sent to the Circular Letter of the Board of Agri- 
culture, regarding the agricultural state of the kingdom, in 
February, March and April last, furnish a body of evidence 
which cannot be controverted, and exhibit a picture of widely- 
spread ruin among the agricultural classes, and of distress a- 
mong all that eet epend upon them, to which there is 
probably no parallel. is is not the place to inquire into the 
causes of this melancholy reverse ; but it will not readily be a- 
scribed, by those who are best acquainted with the subject, ei- 
ther to the uncommon fertility of the seasons, or a too exten- 
sive cultivation. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Notices regarding the AGricuLTuRE of IRELAND. 


Tue agriculture of Ireland, notwithstanding the natural fer- 
tility of her soil, and the mildness of her climate, has never 
kept pace with that of Britain; and it is only within these few 
years, or since the British ports were thrown open to her pro- 
duce, that she has attracted any notice as a corn-growing coun- 
try. But, notwithstanding the large supplies of grain recently 
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exported to Britain, a correct system of Husbandry is yet in 
its infancy in that part of the United Kingdom. 

The fabulous history of Ireland represents the country to have 
been anciently in a high state of cultivation. Bede terms it, 
* Insula dives lactis ac mellis ;’ and Cambrensis, who lived in 
1180, says, * frugibus arva, pecore montes, nemorosa feris abun- 
‘ dant.’ From the invasion of the English, in the middle of 
the twelfth century, till the surrender of Limerick, at the close 
of the 17th, the Irish were almost in a continued state of war- 
fare. During five hundred years, ‘ war and famine desolated 
‘ the land, and the transportation of the people often complet- 
* ed what either had spared.’ Under such circumstances, it 
was not to be expected that agriculture could flourish ; and al- 
most the whole employment of the Irish nation was confined to 
the breeding of cattle. These they exporied in great numbers 
to England ; and this traffic constituted their chief source of 
wealth. The narrow policy of the English Parliament, how- 
ever, led them to interfere with this trade ; and in the reign of 
Charles II. they declared the importation of Irish cattle and 
sheep a nuisance. 

Ireland immediately felt the consequence of this act in the 
ruin of her trade and revenue. ‘* In many parts,’ says Sir 
William Temple, who wrote in 1673, * oxen were so cheap, 
* that the hide and tallow, sold at the next trading town, would 
* bring as much as the oxen cost. ’ 

About the year 1727, a bill was brought into Parliament, un- 
der the patronage of Archbishop Boulter, to compel every oc- 
cupier of 100 acres, to till at least jive out of that number, un- 
der a penalty of 40s. "This measure shows the low state of agri- 
culture at that time ; and his Grace stated, that the produce of 
the tillage land fell very. short of answering the consumption of 
the people, which occasioned the importation of corn from 
England and other places. Many persons, he observed, rented 
large tracts of land—from 3 to 4,000 acres each; and so far was 
the system of pasturage carried,~* that, in some of the finest 
‘ counties, in many places there is neither house nor corn field 
‘to be seen in ten or fifteen miles travelling.’ * This statute 
seems to have had little éffect} for Campbell, in his Survey of the 
south of Ircland, says, that ‘ on approaching the borders of 
* Munster, agriculture ceases ; and not a house, not a hedge, 
‘ not a ditch is ‘to be seen. ‘Phe eountry is abdicated: by the 
‘ human species, and peopled with sheep.’ This was written 


* See Boulter’s Letters, p. 178. 
VOL, XVII. NO. 68, Ee 
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so late as 1775; and he further remarks, that * you may ride 
* for miles, in the most fertile part of the country, without see- 
‘ ing an acre of ploughed ground, éxcept where potatoes had 
* been a year or two before.” ~ 

The vote of the House of Commons regarding agistment, in 
1735, tended to discourage tillage; as, by exempting cattle from 
tithe, it operated in favour of pasturage. But the penal laws of 
Queen Anne’s reign, which continued in force till after the ac- 
cession of his present Majesty, were of themselves sufficient to 
repress all exertions on the part of the cultivators of Ireland. 
By these laws, the Catholics could neither buy land, nor take a 
mortgage, nor even fine down the rent of a lease; and yet the 
composed three-fourths of the farmers of the country. Tolan ’ 
said Mr Pitt, * for a long series of time, felt the narrow policy 
* of Britain, who, influenced by views of trade and commercial 
advantages, and tainted and perverted with selfish motives, 
had treated her with partiality and neglect, and never looked 
upon her growth and prosperity as the growth and prosperity 
of the empire at large. ’ 
From the repeal of the Penal statutes, we may date the era of 
what improvement has been made in the agriculture of Ireland ; 
and tillage has increased, it is said, sixfold, withio these thirty 
years, without any diminution of the live stock. But if this be 
the fact, it is nevertheless certaiti, that the modes of cultivation 
have been but little improved in most parts of the country, 
either in regard to the amelioration of the soil, ‘or the economy 
of labour in raising its products. It is not'by these means that 
the great quantities of corn exported ‘of late were obtained, but 
from a vast number of small tenants, who‘are too poor to con- 
‘sume much of it themselves. The spade, dlmdst everywhere, is 
still more used than the plough. The Jani ‘is divided into the 
minutest portions on which a family can subsist. Their corn, 
and even their pig, must be sold’to pay their rents. “Personal 
services are still too generally exacted ; and the wretched pea- 
sant, living almost entirely on potatoes, goes on propagating his 
species, and entailing misery on his descendants, without fore- 
sight and without reflection. But it would be painful to enlarge 
on the state of agriculture in that country, where nature has 
done so much, and man so little. The works of Young, Wake- 
field, and other writers, as well as the County Reports, and the 
Statistical Account, now in course of publication, all agree in 
representing it as generally bad—~inferior probably to the agri- 
culture of England in the time of Fitzherbert. Bat Ireland will 
at last avail herself of the knowledge and experience of her 
neighbours, and puss rapidly over the distance which they tra- 


. 
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velled so slowly,. Her union with Great Britain, and the re- 
cent Corn laws which secure to her the British market for grain, 
can hardly fail to rouse her industry; enlarge her capital, and 
‘gradually emancipate her peasantry from indigence and orf- 
pression. 

The Irish Farming Society, incorporated by charter, receives 
5000/, yearly from Government for the encouragement of agri- 
culture, It has established a manufactory of implements in 
Dublin; gives premiums for the best breeds of cattle; &c. ; and, 
under enlightened management, might certainly be productive 
of great advantages. The diffusion of knowledge, however, is 
not all that is wanted. The means of correct cultivation, and 
even the inducement to employ them, do not exist in many 
parts of that eountry.— October, 1816. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Tables for ascertaining what Weight of Meal ought to be produced 
Jrom a given Weight of Oats. 


Ix the Farmer’s Magazine, vol. XV. page 9th, there are 
Tables for ascertaining the quantity of meal contained in a boll 
of oats of a given weight, which were atterwards made more 
minute, and printed in thre country. Some time after, however, 
it was discovered, that the Tables on which they were construct- 
ed were only an imperfect copy of what were published by the 
late Lord Swinton, in, his book on Weights and Measures, 
founded on experiments carried on by a gentleman in Aber- 
deenshire for a serics of twenty years, On examining the pro- 
per tables; it was discovered, that the law. of increase of meal 
in proportion to the increase of the weight of oats, was differ- 
ent from what was stated in the Magazine—thus making an al- 
teration, though not a great deal, on the whole: And although 
the framer found these Tables to answer beyond bis most san- 
guine expectations, yet he afterwards discovered an error in his 
mode of calculation, which, however, by mere accident, hap- 
pened to be in a great measure:much about a compensation for 
what was wrong in the Fables themselves. He now has framed 
other Tables, founded .on those published. by Lord Swinton ; 
and as this is a subject which is considered to be of very great 
importance to every Agriculturist at all times, but perhaps more. 
so when a late and precarious harvest occurs, the qualities of 
the oats being then mere various than usual, it was thought not 

Ee? 
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misapplied time to investigate the matter more minutely than: 
seems hitherto to have been done; and the result of these in- 

uiries has shown a very remarkable coincidence of these last 
‘Tables, attending to the law of increase above alluded to, (and by 
which they can be carried farther if wished for), with the little 
experience which the framer of them has had. They are now 
as complete as he can make them ; but he considers it proper, 
in order that they may be more fully understood, to enter into 
an explanation of the principles on which they have been con- 
structed. Before doing this, however, it may be necessary to 
observe, that although they were absolutely perfect, yet there are 
various causes, besides the oats being drier at one period than at 
another, (this is more particularly noticed afterwards), their 
different varieties, and the soil on which they grow, which may 
prevent them giving at all times the true result. 

Some of the most remarkable of these causes may be enume- 
tated, and are as follow. 

Ist, Overdrying. ‘This occasions a very considerable dimi- 
nution of the quantity that ought to be produced, all the over- 
dried grain flying off in dust when manufacturing. 

2d, Underdrying. This elso occasions a diminution, but 
not so much as overdrying. In this case the sheeling does not 
gring so well; and it is more difficult to separate the meal from 
the seecs. 

3d, Improper sheeling of the corn; that is, when the mill is 
not in good trim, and the stones placed too near each other. 
In this case, the ends of the grain are too much taken off, 
which causes a diminution. 

4th, The oats being sooner or later manufactured after they 
are dricd. There is more meal got from oats remaining forty- 
eight hours after drying, than when they remain only twelve, 
or even twenty-four. ‘This difference is regained by the meal 
remaining a short time in the sack; but it is not calculated up- 
on at grinding and weighing. 

5th, Improper sifting. ‘The diminution here is sometimes 
very considerable, particularly if the oats have been overdried. 

6th, A combination of the causes above assigned. In prac- 
tice, therefore, it will be uniformly found, that the miller who 
understands his business, and bestows the greatest attention, 
will give the quantity of meal nearest to what is stated in those 
tables that are founded on correct principles and proper data. 

But to return to the explanation of the principles on which 
the Tables are constructed. 

The Tables published by Lord Swinton exhibit, in the first 
column, the avoirdupois weight of the Winchester bushel of 
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oats ; in the second, the avoirdupois weight of meal produced 
from the bushel ; in the third, the corresponding (Scotch Troye 
or) Dutch weight of the standard or Linlithgow boll; and in 
the fourth, the (Scotch Troye or) Dutch weight of the meal pro- 
duced from the bol/, and are as follow, viz. 


* Tasie of the Weight of Oats, and also of the Weight of 
‘ Meal produced from Oats of different qualities. 


Bushel of Meal Boll of Oats Meal produced 
. Oats. - produced. corresponding. from the Boll. 
Avoirdupois} Avoirdupois - — 
weight. weight, Dutch weight. Dutch weight. 
} 
| 


——_— -_— — 


LBS, oz. iT. LBs. oz. | 
25 6 4 
24 ! 0 12) 
23 ll A: | 
22 9 | 12 | 
21 ‘ 5 | 
20 13 | 
20 5 
19 14 | 
18 6 | 
18 14 | 
17 f 

16 15 | 

16 


LBS. oz. 


10. 14 
14 
14 


| 


MAANAAAADs-171D HOF 


* Note. The oats are supposed to be weighed in the month 
‘ of March, when perfectly dry. If they are weighed before 
* Candlemas, ,th; if after Candlemas, and before the middle 
‘ of March, ,',d may be deductid from their weight, and. the 
* quantity of meal corresponding to the remainder, should be the 
* produce. ’ 


In examining the third and fourth columns of the precedin 
Table, it will be found that, from some inaccuracy in the oe 
culation, the weight of the boll, as well as that of the meal pro- 
duced, is not correctly stated. With regard to the third co- 
lumn, indeed, the error is. inconsiderable, scarcely in any case 
exceeding 2 07.3; but, in the fourth, it amounts in some in- 
stances to a pound and upwards. ‘This will be obvious from the 
following calculation. 

If the bushel be assumed = 1 Ib. avoirdupois, the quarter will 
be = § lbs. avoirdupois ; and the boll, which is to the quarter 
as .74532 is to 1, will be 5.96256 lbs. avoirdupois. Now, ac- 


<a 3 
<_— - — 
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cording to Professor Robison, the pound avoirdupois = 7004 
rains, and the pound Dutch = 7621.8 grains; there‘ore the 
b. avoirdupois = .918943 Ib. Dutch for 72°45 = .918943; or 

if, according to Lord Swinton’s ‘Tables of Weights, the former 

be = 7002 grs., and the latter =-7616; the |b. avoirdupois 
= .91933 lb. Dutch; for 339% = .91938. ' Taking then these 
proportions separately, the first gives 5.96256 %* .918943 = 

5.47925; and the second, 5.96256 x .91938 = 5.48185, for the 

weight in Dutch pounds of a standard boll of oats, of which the 

bushel weighs one pound avoirdupois.. If the mean of these quan- 
tities be taken, it gives 5.48055; but it is evident that 5,48 will 
be found sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. - Hence, 
if the weight of the bushel of oats, and of the meal produced from 
the bushel in avoirdupois pounds be multiplied by 5.48, the 
products will be respectively the weights of the standard boll of 

oats, and of the meal produced from it, in Dutch pounds. Ap- ° 

plying this rule to the first article in the preceding Table, it 

gives 42 X 5.48 = 230.16 lbs. Dutch = 14st. 6 Ib. 23 0z., in- 
stead of 14 st. 6 lb. 4 0z., for the weight of the boll of oats; and 

25 lb. 2 oz. & 5.48 = 137.685 Ibs. Dutch = 8 st. 9 lb. 11 oz., 

instead of 8 st. 10 Ib. 14 0z., for the weight of the meal produ- 

ced from the boll, the bushel being = 42 lbs. avoirdupois, and 
the corresponding meal = 25 Ibs. 2 02. same weight. : 

If the Table be continued one place farther,in both directions, 
$0 as tq include the bushels of 43 Ibs. and that of 29 lbs., ,.mak- 
ing the meal corresponding to the former 26 lbs. and.to,the lat-, 
ter 15 lbs. 6 oz. ; and if, instead of 16. ]bs,,1.0z,.and,16 Ibs,,1.1, 02.5, 
the meal corresponding to the bushel of 30 and 31 ,Jbs. be stated 
at 16 Ibs..and 16 Ibs, 10 og. respectively, there will result, the 
following very curjous gradation, viz. when the bushel of oats 
weighs 29, 30, and 31 lbs., the quantity of meal, produced from 
each increases by 10 oz.; when the bushel weighs 32,33, and 
34 Ibs., the quantity of meal increases by 11 02.3 when the 
bushel is 35, 36, 37 Ibs., the meal increases, by 12 0z, and so 
on in the same proportion; that is, for onery three pounds that 
the bushel increases, beginning at 29:lbs.. the increase of meal 
receives an addition of |.0z. As the alteration in, the original 
Table necessary to produce the gradation now stated, is so very 
trifling as to.cause no sensible error, even admitting that the 
Table is perfectly correct, it may be ,safely adopted, since, by 
doing so, a.very regular law of increase is obtained. Taking 
advantage therefore, of the law, and making the corrections 
formerly noticed, the Table will stand thus. 
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| Busha of Meal Boll of Mats; ; | , Meal produced. | 


Oats. produced. corresponding. ‘from Boll. 
Avoirdupois} Avoirdupois | — _— i 
weight. weight | Dateh weight. Dutch weight: { 


—— — 
LBS. LBS. 


43 26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 


20 
| , 19 
| 
| 


c 
N 


ASCSHOHATILSANOASvwos 


ST.) _LBS. 
14 Il 


LBS. oz. 


1k 7h) 


4 

| 

| 
9° 11 
4 14 
os 
H 610 
PF 99 
eon 

} 

| 


= © 


POrUOaANF NH OK SONWOSE 


nt 


— 
— le 


14 10 
10 8 
6 6 
25:10 
14, 14 
ll 1 
7 10 
4 4: 


—_— 


— 


18 
18 
17 
16 


| 16 
; 15 


Having thus established a gradation in the quantity of meal 
produced from the bushel-of a-given weight avoirdupois,° let us 
proceed to inquire, whether a similar law may not be found in 
the quantity produced from a bell of a given Dutch weight. It 
has been ‘already shown, that ii the bushel be assumed = | Ib. 
avoirdupois, the standard bol will be expressed by 5.48 Ibs. 
Datch 5 or, if the bushel be &'9 Ibs. avoirdupois, the boll will 
be = 5148 -k $ = 16:44 Ibs:’Datelys that is, 3 Ibs. avoirdupois 
are to the bushel as ‘16.44' lbs, Duteh to the boll, . Now, as from 
the Table corrected above, it appears, that the quantity by which 
the meal produced from one bushel exceeds that produced from 
another, whose weight is a pound less, receives an addition of 
1 oz, avoirdupois at the: end’ of every 3 lbs. of increase in the 
weight of the bushel, beginning at 29 lbs. (and the same gra- 
dation, it is presumed, drolds in’ weights below 29), ‘it follows, 
that whatever be' the quantity by which the meal produced from 
one boll exceeds that produced ‘from another whose weight is 
less, that quantity receives’ an addition of 1 oz. Dutch forevery 
16.44 lbs: Dutch of increase in ‘the weight of the boll. But 
16,44 Ibs. is only about 7 ounces more than a stome ; ‘the increase 
may, ‘therefore, without an error of the least consequence, be 
stated to be an ounce of meal of addition for every additional 
stone of oats. Agreeably to this simple and very convenient 
gradation the Tables have been constructed, commencing with 
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the boll of 10 st. and terminating with that of 16, these being 
the supposed limits of the weight of oats in general. 

By taking proportional parts from the preceding Tables, it 
will be found, thut the weight of meal produced from a boil of oats 
weighing 10st. is 5 st. 5ibs., and from a boll of 10 st. 1 Ib. it is 
5st. 5 lb. 10 oz. According to the law, therefore, that has just 
been established, for every pound that the boll of oats exceeds 
10 st., the quantity of meal will increase by 10 oz. till the boll reach 
11 st., when the increase of meal will be 11 oz. This addition- 
al ounce, however, cannot be supposed to take place all at once, 
but must be considered as accumulating gradually on all the 
different weights from 10 to 11 st. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
if the increase of meal between 10 st. and 10 st. 1 Ib. be 10 oz., 
that between 10 st, 1 Ib. and 10 st. 2 Ib. will be a fraction more 
than 10 oz.; that between 10 st. 2 lb. and 10 st. $ Ib. a fraction 
greater than the preceding ; and so on till the weight amount to 
ll st, As these fractions, however, would become extremely 
troublesome in calculation, without affording any adequate ad- 
vantage, it will be sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes, 
to suppose the increase of meal to be uniform during the succes- 
sive addition of 4 lbs. to the weight of the boll, and at the end 
of every 4 lbs. to receive an increase of }th of an ounce, ‘has, 
for every pound that the boll exceeds 10 st., the quantity of 
meal increases by 10 oz. till the weight of the boll is 10 st. 4 lbs., 
when the meal begins to increase by 104 0z., and continues to 
do so till the boll weighs 10 st. 8 lbs., when the meal increases 
by 104 oz. ; and so on in the same gradation. Upon this prin- 
ciple, which affords a law of increase at once simple and conve- 
nient, and in which the error must be always less than 3 oz. on 
the quantity produced from a boll of oats, the Tables have been 
constructed, 

It has always been understood, that the heavier the oats are, 
the greater is the quantity of meal produced ; but, by observing 
the above law, this quantity is not only increasing, but doing so 
by an increasing ratio ; for the heavy oats give, by it, more meal 
in proportion, than those that are of an inferior quality. By 
deducting therefore ,;th or .3,d, as the time of milling may be, 
from the weigit of the oats, as recommended by his Lordship’s 
Tables, instead of making that deduction from the quantity, ei- 
ther of meal or oats (it is obvious there is no difference which), 
the oats are greatly reduced below their rea] value; and a less 
proportion of meal than what they ought to produce will be the 
result. ‘The heavier too the oats are, the greater will be the er- 
ror. By looking into the Table, it will be found, that if the 
oats are at 11 st. when the deduction of ;';th is made from the 
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weight, the quantity of meal will be less, by about .7-th part of 
the whole produce, as stated in the Table, than when the de- 
duction is made from the quantity; in other words, a deduction 
takes place of + 4, of the whele quantity. At 12 st. weight, 
the difference will be about -yth; at 13st. about th; at 4 st. 
about +;th; at 15 st. about th, and at 16 st. about =; and 
this occasions, at that weighi, a deduction of , + 4;, or not 
much less than-a tenth part of the whoie produce, as stated by 
the Table as being the result, when manufactured after the mid- 
dle of March. It is probable that some deduction on account 
of early milling, particularly after a wet harvest, should take 
place; but it is to be observed, that moisture, while it increases 
the bulk, diminishes the weight of the oats; and therefore, less 
attention to this is necessary than, at first view, one is apt to 
suppose; and, if it is made, it is evident, from what has been 
stated, that it should be from the measure (or quantity), and not 
from the weight of the oats, Asa proof of these observations, 
the constructor of these Tables, in November last (i815), had 
occasion to get 32 bolls 3 firlots 24 pecks of meal from the mill: 
The oats, by the Tables, ought to have produced, in March, 
33} bolls, consequently, they were not ;‘sth too short; but, by 
deducting ysth of the quantity for early milling, he was only 
entitled to $1 b. 1 f. 24 p.3 and, had the deduciion been from 
the weight, he should only have received 50 b. 3 f. 3 p.; makings 
in the first case, 1 b. 2f, and in the second, 1b. 3 f. 3hp. less 
meal than what he actually received. To be sure that harvest 
was not a wet one; but it is not supposed that even a bad sea- 
son would cause sah a deficiency as ygth of the weight, when 
another one did not require sth part of the guandi/y. And if 
it can be ascertained that it is possible to obtaim a certain quan- 
tity of meal from a given quantity of oats of a specified weight, 
it may be considered as unnecessary to suppose the necessity of 
a much greater deduction. 

It must be remarked, that the Tables are constructed for the 
Linlithgow m easure, which i is held to be the standard, though 
there is no county in Scotland that uses a firlot exacily of its 
dimensions, almost every one indeed varying trom another, but 
all exceeding it. ‘That the Tables may be of service, however, 
it is evident that the boll by which the oats are measured, must 
be converted to that standard. .To prevent the, necessity. of 
making intricate rules for this and any other operation neces- 

sary for using the ‘ables, it has been thought proper to give an 
example, embracing every state that is likely to cecur; and as 
the percentage by which the different counties exceed that of 
the standard, may not be in.the hands of every one, an extract 
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is subjoined from the Tables used by the different sheriffs when 
converting the grain at the monthly returns ; and that those who 
may be unacquainted with decimals may not be disappointed, 
the nearest vulgar fraction is also added. On the whole, the 
Tables are founded on those pudlished by the late Lord Swin- 
ton; and, unless by exhibiting the law of rapid gradation by 
which the meal increases in proportion as. the vats are heavier, 
by extending and adapting them for general use, and by en- 
deavouring to prove their correctness from as many experiments 
as his limited opportunities allowed, there is no merit whatever 
on.the part. of bim that has fr amed them. Neither does he 
claim the least from the statement of the causes which may pres 
vent any set of tables from giving the true result, he having ob- 
tained it from a gentleman whose long experience and accuracy 
on every subject. of the kind, must render any communication 
of his of great value. Indeed, it is no little satisfaction to learn 
from him,,that a set of Tables, made, for, his. private use from 
his own observation, and which he has found to answer coery 
practical purpose, is nearly the same with that of Lord Swinton. 

Ex. Required the quantity of meal to be expected.at Mar- 
tinmas (making a deduction, on account of, milling at that early 
period, of 5 per cent. or ;'sth) from 23 bolls 3 firlots.of oats, 
weighing 13 st. 6 lbs. per, boll, Perthshire measure, which ‘is 
4.164 per cent. (4% nearly) above the standard. 


I. By Bolls, Firlots, Pecks, &c 


_ 1st, By making the Deduction from the Meqsure,of the Oats 
or Meal. ST. LB. 
Weight of Perthshire boll - eo! 186 
Deduct 43 per cent., the excess of the Perthshire boll 
above the standard - 


Meal from standard ot of 12 st. 13 Ibs. per B. 
Table - é ‘ 0 
Mubhiply by 23 bs f, or 233 Bi - - 


Meal from 23 b. 3 f. standard, is - -' Ba? 
Add 4% percent. = - - - : 


Meal from 23 b. 3 f. Perthshire measure - B.22 2 
Deduct for early milling 5 percent. - = 1 


Meal.to be expected - B. 21 
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2d, By making the Deduction from. the Weight of the Oats. 


Weight of standard boll - - = 
Deduct 5 per cent. - ” 2 


Meal of standard boll of 12 st. S Ibs. + PER 
Table ~ - . 
Multiply by 23 b. 3 fi, or 233 e - 


B. 20 
Add ‘4% pet cent., or - - ‘ 0 


—_ —_— 


Meal to be expected - Bovi 0 | 
being six pecks very nearly less than by deducting from the quar- 
tity of oats or meal, or about =‘; of the produce. Hat it been 
vith instead of 5 seth (5 per cent.) the difference would have been 
sull greater. 


Il. By Bolls and Decimals. 
1st, By making the Deduction from the Measure of the Oats — 
or Meal. 
Meal from standard 7 of 12 stone 13 Ibs. per B. 
table - - - - 91198 
Multiply by 23 b. 3 fh or - - - 23.75 


Meal from 23 b, 3 f. standard - B.21.659525 
Add 45 pet cént. or multiply by = - - 1.04164 


Meal from 23 b. 3 f. Perthshire 22.56 1427 
Deduct for early milling 5 per cent. - 1. 128071 
—_————eeee eee 


Meal to be expected B. 2 1.433356 


BF. PB Ee 
Same in bolls, firlots, &c. - . Aiod nBv $$ 


2d, By making the Deduction from the Weight of the Oats. 
st. LBS 

Weight of standard boll - -- - . 12:a3 | 
Deduct 5 per cent. time - - 0; LO 


sr. 1203 

Meal of standard boll as 12 stone 3 By. per B. 
table - 85157 
Multiply by 23 b. 3 f« or - - 23.75 


Carry over = B. 20.2247 
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Brought over B. 20.22478 
Add 43 per cent. or multiply by —- - 1.04164 
Meal to be expected B. 21.06693 


——— 


a a Te 
Some in bolls, firlots, &c. - - - 21° 0 1 02 


nial 2 ore 
The different particulars shown in the Table are as follows. 
Coluwn 1.—The weight of the boll of oats in Dutch stones, lbs. 
and oz. 
Col. 2.—Quantity of oats of that weight necessary to pro- 
duce a boll of meal, wane in bolls, firluts, &c. 
Col. 3.—The quantities in col. 2d stated in bolls, and deci- 
mals of a boll. 
Col. 4.— Quantity of meal produced from a boll of oats of 
any given weight, stated in Dutch stones, lbs. &c. 
Col. 5.—The quantities in col. 4th stated in bolls, firlots, &c. 
Col. 6.—The same quantiiics in bolls and decimals of a boll. 
Col. 7.—The law of gradation, or the quantity by which the 
produce of one boll exceeds that of another, ac- 
cording to the difference in weight, stated in oz. 
Dutch. 
Col. 8.—The same gradation in decimals of a boll of meal. 
In all cases the boll of meal is reckoned equal to 8 Dutch stones. 


7 
[Qe stoa Quantity Grada- 
Weight Boll of of Meal |Grada-| tion in 
of | Oats toa Boll | Meal in | Weight of Quantity of in tion in| decimals 
Oats. of Meal. \decimals. Meal. Meal in Bolls. | decimals.|ounces. of a Boll 
| of Meal. 


Sr. Le. B: F. P. L. 8ths Borts. |Sr. Le. .B. F. P. L. 8ths 


1.50588 |5 0 -4| .66406 | 10 | .00488 
1, 0486 lo 66894 
oO 67585 
67871 
68359 


tr GI Ga bo to 
' 
te 


bo to tt tO OO 


2 
515 
315 
5 


t 
a & to 


| 1.46985 | 


—_—_———— 


-0| 1.45292 68859 | 10% | 00500 
>} = 


5 
—2! 1.44172)5 69560 
-5| 1.43121|\5  § 33 ‘ -69860 
S -O} 1.42123 5 .70561 
| 


~2| 1.41046 |5 | j 5| .70874 | 10% | .00512 
-5| 1.40082 {5 -71386 
-0| 1.59083 |5 .71899 
5 1.38098 |5 .72412 


B -6| 1.371045 53 72937 
3-1] 1.36140/5 4} 73461 
2 -4) 1.55151|5 14 3| .75986 
5 





1 
1 
1 
1 





1 -7| 1.34206 | 
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Oats toa Quantity Grada- ~ 
Weight Boll of of Meal |Grada-| tion in 
of | Oats toa Boll | Meal in} Weight of | Quantity of in tion in | decimals 
of Meal. decimals. Meal. Meal in Bolls. |decimals. jounces.| of a Boll 
of Meal. 


Sr. Lz.JB. F. P. L, 8ths' . Sr. Le, Oz./B. E. P. L. 8ths 


1.53246 |6 0 O -O| .75048 ll .00537 
1.32300 |6 O O -3) .75585 
1.31366 |6 O O -6! .761253 
1.30446 |6 O 1 0) .76660 


ao 
oe 
Gr Ga Ga GF 


1,29517 |6 -3| .77209 
1.28602 |6 -6| .77758 
1.27664 |¢ : -1| .78308 
1.26811 —4| .78857 


-—— 
et 
coco 


1.25915 |6 2 -7| .79418 | 11} 
1.25050 |6 -1} .79980 
1.24158 |6 4 -4| .80541 
1.23300 |6 : 5 <7] 81103 


i 


81677 ll} 
82250 
82824 
85598 


pests ea So 
pe me me 


~~ Se 
corr~ 
ance 


: il 5} .835984 
.18294'6 12 .84570 
174226 13 }O % 85157 | 
1663016 13 i | 85742 | 
86340 | 
86958 

7556 
88134 | 


.158446 14 
160256 15 
14260 |7 
134627 


+e 


0 
0 
Oo 
0 
0 
0 
Oo 
0 


ac »® 


.12682 f oho : 5| .88745 
119127 89355 
1119417 of} | 89965. | 
10507 |7 é 90576 | 


oooo 


11 | 1.09621 |7 2 2 -3| .91198 
-5 | 1.08756 7 2 -6| .9182I 
-2| 1.08208/7 6 54 3 -1} .92443 
-6 | 1.07462 (7 5 -4| .95066 | 


eooco 
onmw tb 


’ 
be 


1.067 22 |7 7 1510 3 3 O -O| .93701 
106022 |7 8 1230 3 3 O <3) .94535 
105387|7 9 910 3 & O +6] .94970 
1.04596 |7 10 610 3 3 1 <1) .95605 


eoco 
ooo- 
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<a 
O40 5 
0 5 


-5| 96252 
-O} .96399 
-3| 97346 

7} .98195 


HM 6d 
12 ¢ 
12 15 
13 (11 


mm BS td 
aaa 


1.01115|7 14 840 3 -2] .98852 134 
1,.00490/7 15 6{0 & -5| .99511 
.99829|8 O 341 O -1 | 1.00170 
99176)8 1 11 O -4 | 1.00850 


ococouw 





Oats to a Boll | Meal in| Weight of | Quantity of i 
of Meal. imals.} Meal. Meal in Bolts, decimals. ounces! of a Boll 
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.98500/8 1 148)1 © O 1 -0/ 1.01501 
97927/8 2 1A}1 0 0 1 1.02172 
.97250|8 5 102}1 0 0 1 1.02844 
965948 4 8/1 0 0 2 1.03515 
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A Table, similar to the preceding, having for a standard the 
weight of the Winchester bushel of oats (in pounds and half- 

unds,: from the weight of 29 Ib. to that of 48) instead of the 
Peatithigow boll, being considered useful, has also been fram- 
ed ; and it is to be noticed, that it is exactly the same with that 
of Lord Swinton, in as far as the weights go, except for the 
bushels weighing 30 and 31 lb. as above mentioned. It is un- 
necessary to remark, that it is evident that the difference betwixt 
the two Tables must be very trifling, being occasioned solely by 
throwing aside the 7 ounces in order to obtain the law of in- 
crease, as stated in page 415th; making his Lordship’s give a 
somewhat greater result than the preceding Tables. 


This additional Table exhibits in 
Column i.—The weight of the Winchester bushel of Oats. 


2.—The weight avoirdupois in pounds and ounces of 
meal contained in the bushel. 

$.—The same, having a decimal of a pound instead of 
ounces. 

4,.—The weight of the quarter of 8 Winchester bushels 
in avoirdupois pounds. 

5.—The weight avoirdupois in pounds and ounces of 
meal contained in the quarter of 8 Winchester 
bushels. 

6.—The same, having the decimals of a pound instead 
of ounces. 

7.—The rate of increase which every half bushel has 
above its preceding half bushel. 


Weight of | Meal.contain- Meal i Weight of Meal 
in a Bushelcontained in a contained in a of Meal in 


Weight 


Pounns, 
15.375 
15.6875 
16.——» 
16.3125 


16.625 
16.96875 
17.3125 
17.65625 
18. 

5} | 18.34375 
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Veight of | | Meal contain. 
a Bushel of ed i in a Busheleontained im a} 


Oats in 
Pounds and 


Ounces, 


lolal jot 


8 
8 
8 
8 
5 | 


of Oats in 
Pounds and 
Ounegs. 


Meal 


Bushel 
in Decimals, 


Pounns. 
18.6875 
19.C625 
19.4375 
19.8] 25 
20.1875 


20.5625 


20.9375 
21.343875 
91, oo 
22.15625. | 
29 5623 
22 9687 


comments 
ofa 


lof Oatsin).in 


| Pounds. Ounces. 


O72 


Ziz 149 
976 | 152 
980 155 
984 |- 158 
288 | 161 
292 164 


296 
400 


167 
170 


308 
312 
316 


———$ 


} | 
| Weight | Weight of Meal } 
coniainéd ina jof Meal in 

| Quarter | Qui arter of Oats | Pounds and 
Pounds and | Decimals. sala 





Nov. 


We ight | 
a 


in 
6 
1 52.2 


| 26.46875 





1a | 304 
a 


_—_— ee 


23.375 “| 
23,8125. | 
94,25 
24.6875 
95.125 | 336| 201 
95.5625,.) 3 340 | 204 
344 | . 208 
348 


211 
952] 250 
356°} 


219 
360 | 


223 
364 | 226 


320 | 
324 
398 
382 | 


187 


194 
197 





6 maanee 1 
12 
969375 
27.40625 
27.875 

98. 343 375 


tench | 


28.8125 hs 
| 
DA YAO 


99-25} 
223,_-\}: 


226.75 





230.5 
, 238.5 


368 | 280 
$712 ho284 
S76 88 28.5 ‘ 

380: | 242... : 242.5 

$84, ts 246 uel 2465 a 


29.8125 
29.8125 

90.8125 
5O.B125 
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TABLE of Difference betwixt the Scors Stanparp Linlithgow Boll, 
and the Measures used in other Counties. 


Excess per cent. of _| Excess per cent. of 
County. the Boll of Oatsabove County. the Bolt of Oats above 
the standard Boll. the standard Boll. 


Aberdeenshire 9.677 or 9F Kincardine - -| 6.451 or 
Argylesbire - Kinross + - -| 3.024 
Inverary- -| 7.258 74 || Kirkeudbright | 84.483 
Campbelton - | 28.709 Lanarkshire -| 3.225 
Ayrshire - - 3: Glasgow - -| 4.176 
Banffshire - - , : Nairnshire - - | 11.483 
Berwickshire - 8! Peebles-shire 4.459 
Bute and Arran | 34.677 ; Perthshire - -| 4.164 
Caithness. shire 6.250 Renfrew - +] 6.250 .- 
Dumbartonshire | 6.597 Ross & Cromarty} 3.225 
Dumfries-shire |168.33§ Roxburgh - - | 33.064 
Edinburghshire | 1.613 ; Selkirk - - - | 26.008 
Elgin aud Forres} 5.256 Stirling and 7.958 
Tifeshire - - 3.225 Clackmannan ag 
Forfarshire- - 3.629 Sutherland - -} 10.644 
Haddington | 3.024 3, || Wigton - - - 101.254 


Inverness-shire | 9.786 


Another extract may be taken from the same publication, as 
it is considered as useful, viz.-the English quarter, consisting of 
8 Winchester bushels being 1. the Linlithgow wheat boll will 
be found to be .510908, and the barley boil, as stated in the 
preceding observations, is .74532, 

Ist Oct. 1846, B. B. 


aS ae 


P. S.—It was thought necessary to notice what is conceived 
to be an error in printing part of a note added by Lord 
Swinton to the Table published by him. He there says, that 
the gentleman’s ‘ account goes duwn to a Winchester bushel of 
‘16 4b. avoirdupois, producing 6 lb. 15 oz. of Meal.’.’ If the 
decrease from: 16 lb. 1 02. (or, as by the ‘Table now construct- 
ed, 16 lb.) corresponding to a bushel of oats weighing 30 Ib., 
takes place according to the law of gradation exhibited in the 
introduction to these Tables, the produce would have been 9 Ib. 
7 oz. Were it to continue decreasing regularly, at the rate of 
10 oz. of meal (the Jast rate stated by his Lordship) on every 
bushel weighing a pound less than the preceding, till it fell so 
low as 16 |b., the corresponding meal would be 7 1b. 5 oz. 5 for 

VOL. XVI. NO. 68, FF 
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the number of ounces of decrease on 14 bushels (from that 
weighing 30 to that at 16) is b4, at 10 each, or 140, which is 
8 lb. 12 oz.; that taken from 16 lb. 1 oz. leaves as above 7 |b. 
5 oz., being 6 oz. above what his Lordship states in the note. 
But it cannot well be imagined that oats would be almost quite 
regular in their produce, increasing by a regular fixed quantity, 
when weighing from 16 |b. the bushel to 30, and then all at 
once take up a law of increase of a very different nature: Nor 
is it conceivable that, even light as they are at 16 lb. per bushel, 
or 5 st. 7 lb. 11 oz. per boll (16 x 5.48 = 87.68 lb.), that they 
would only produce } firlot and 3 lippies of meal (38 Ib.), re- 

uiring nearly 34 bolls of oats to produce abcll. It is supposed 
that it ought to have been printed 9 /bs. 15 oz. ; and in that 
case, it would have coincided very nearly indeed—only 8 oz. of 
difference—with the law of gradation above mentioned, and 
which evidently was totally unobserved by the gentleman who 
has furnished his Lordship with seemingly so very accurate in- 


formation. It is to be regretted that his Lordship has not men- 
tioned his name. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Essay on Charring Peat. By Mr Grorce Saunpverson, Land- 
steward to Mr Brodie of The Burn. 


{From Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Seciety, Vol. 1V.} 


Tue first charred peat that ever came under my observation, 
was in Holland, in the year 1792. There I saw it nsed im va- 
rious ways, and by every class of people, from the prince to the 

ar who walked the street with a small pot of charred peat, 
to keep him warm in the winter season. Peats being the com- 
mon fuel in Holland at that time, I observed that they were us- 
ed in every kitchen; where, im the first place, they were burn- 
ed in the same way as coals in a range for roasting, boiling, 
&c.; and, in the next place, when charred peat was wanted 
for the kitchen-stoves, chafing-dishes, or any other purpose ip 
the family, an — supply was to be got at all times fromthe 
kitchen range. is is the method which the Dutch take to 
char peat for family use, as well as for churches and. all public 
meetings, in cold weather. s 

Since my return from Holland, which is now. nearly, nine 
teen years, I have made various experiments on charring peats; 
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but*more particularly since I have had a house of my own, si- 
tuated in the vicinity of an extensive flow peat-moss. After 
making different trials, I find that it is only the black hard peat 
that will char: the soft brown peat, which is full of roots and 
small pieces of wood, will not char, but burns down to ashes 
in a short time. The best peats that I ever met with in this 
country for charring, was at Elgin, in 1795: they were hill 
peat, and came from the parish of Birnie. 

The statement that I propose to give you, of what appears 
to me the best and cheapest method for charring peat, is includ2 
ed under two general heads: First, The charring of peat in the 
kitchen grate, where it answers for fuel in the first place, and 
will be a saving of coals: Secondly, The charring of peat at the 
moss where they are dug. 


Ist, Charring of peat for family use, and where charcoal is 
required for cookery, &c.—I would recommend, that every gen 
tleman situated within a few miles of a peat-moss, should lay’in 
eight or ten cart-loads of the best black, hard peat, for the pur 
pose of charring, every season: they should be carried when they 
are perfectly dry ; and kept under cover from wet. When char- 
coal is required for cookery, or any other purpose in the family, 
take a dozen or fifteen peats, and put them upon the top of the 
kitchen fire, upon edge; they will soon draw up the coal fire, 
and become red in a short time. After being turned about once 
or twice, and done with smoking, they are charred, and may 
be removed to the stoves: if more char is wanted, put on an- 
other supply of peats as before mentioned. By following this 
plan, you keep up the kitchen fire, and have at the same time, 
with very little trouble, a supply of the best charred peat, per- 
fectly free of smoke ; and the vapour is by no means so noxious 
as charcoal made from wood. Peats charred in this way may 
be used in a chafer, in any room, or even in a nursery, with- 
out any danger arising from the vapour. It would also be found 
very fit for the warming of beds; and much better than live 
coals, which are in general used full of sulphur, and smell alt 
over the house. The author has used charred peat in a small 
closet which had no fire-place, for the purpose of dressing and 
undressing a young child, in the summer season of 1809, with 
perfect safety. 

From the experiments that I have made, I find that peats 
charred in a grate, and applied to the purpose of charcoal im- 
mediately, without being extinguished, make the purest and 
best char, ‘and freeest of smoke. When peats are charred in a 
large quatitity; and err any part of the peat that is 
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not thoroughly burnt in the heart will imbibe moisture; and, 
when used, will smoke, and have ‘a disagrecable smell, which 
would at once hinder charred peat from being used in a gentle- 
man’s family. 

To my certain knowledge, it is a very common thing for no- 
blemen and gentlemen, who reside in Scotland part of the year, 
to order, along with other stores, charcoal from London for 
the uce of their kitchen. This may be considered like carrying 
coals to Newcastle; since a supply of peats may be got upon 
their own property, that will answer every purpose of charcoal 
if properly made, and would be a great saving of pit-coal. 


2d, Carbonizing peats at the moss where they are dug, I 
have had less experience of: But, from the few tials that I 
have made, I find it is practicable; and I am perfectly convinc- 
ed that it is the cheapest method by which peats can be charred 
upon a large scale, for forges, or drying of malt, &c:—as it 
saves the carriage of the raw material. A single-horse cart- 
load of peats, when charred, will only fill two common sized 
wheelbarrows. But much depends upon the quality of the 
peats :—if they are not of the very best kind, and properly dri- 
ed, you may not have above one barrowful of char. 

The best method that I have found for charring peats where 
they are dug, is—when the peats are properly dried, wheel to 
the outside of the moss a single-horse cartload of them. Le- 
vel a spot of ground, about seven feet in diameter, near toa 
drain, and drive a stake of wood into the ground about five 
feet long ;—roll some dry heather, or pob, (the refuse of flax), 
round the stake, and Jay some also upon the ground where the 
peats are to be placed ;—then set the peats upon end all round 
the stake, inclining to the centre, with a little dry heather or 
pob between each floor of peat, until near the top, or last 
course :—then they are laid in a horizontal direction; and ,the 
stack, when finished, is in the form of a bee-hive. The next 
operation is to sét the stack on fire, which is done at the bottem 

l’‘round : the fire will soon run up the post in the centre ; and 
when the heather or pob is all consumed, the space forms a 
chimney, and occasions the stack to burn regularly. If the 
windward. side should burn, too fast, apply some wet turf. 
When the peats are thought to be sufficiently burnt, which is 
easily known from the appearance of the smoke, apply wet 
turf * and water from the adjo ing drain as fast as possible, 


—$———$$—$—- 


* Whatever excludes air wili answer this purpose. 
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until the whole be extinguished :—the charcoal may be remov- 
ed upon the following day. 

The last experiment which I made, was upon the 17th Sep- 
tember last. I took two men with me to the moss at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. They wheeled out a cart load of peats; set 
them in the way 1 formerly mentioned ; burnt them, with my 
assistance; and brought home the charcoal, at the distance of a 
mile and a half, a little after six o’clock. The whole operation 
was performed at the moss in about three hours and a half. 
The men employed had never seen any work of the kind be- 
fore; but indeed the oldest man that [ have met with in this 
district seems to know nothing about the charring of peats. 

This last experiment has been made for the sole purpose 
of sending a specimen of the charred peat to the Highland So- 
ciety at Edinburgh; which is sent accordingly, along with this 
short Essay. 

4th October, 1811. 


—— 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


On Burnt Clay as a.Manure ; and Heligoland Beans. 


By Major-General Sir H. M. Vavasour, Bart. 


Metbourne-Hall, near Pocklington, 
Sir, * Yorkshire, Oct. 20, 1816. 

In a former Number of your valuable Publication, your 
correspondent from this district was pleased to mention the sys- 
tem 1 was then pursuing, of burning clay and spreading the 
ashes as a manure for wheat ; at the same time expressing a wish 
that I would give an account of the result. 

Having a farge farm thrown upon my hands last year ina 
very impoverished state, and seeing an account in the Farmer’s 
Magazine of the process of ¢lay-burning, it occurred to me that 
this would be by far the cheapest mode of getting the farm into 
order, as it was peculiarly calculated for the purpose, the soil 
being a strong clay, the hedges very broad, and the field much 
incumbered with brushwood. We began about the month of 
Jue 1815 to build the kilns, following exactly the instruction 
given in your Magazine; and although we did not at first. suc- 
ceed in burning every kiln to the top, after a little practice we 
became more skilful ; and the workmen being accustomed to the 
ao they now contract to burn the sthes at eight pence 
halfpenny per cubical yard, making the walls, and carrying the 
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wood and clay to the kilns:—the wood is cut for them. After 
the kiln is burnt, the dimensions are measured, and the number 
of solid yards ascertained, I last. year manured forty acres for 
wheat, at the rate of twenty cubical yards per acre ; the effect 
was eqnal to my hopes. Half of a field was manured with dung, 
about fifteen tons per acre ; the other half with clay ashes, twen- 
iy solid yards, about twenty-five tons. Several farmers, who 
viewed the crop, thought the part covered with ashes the best ; 
‘After being cut, that part appeared decidedly the. best crop. 
‘The corn is not yet thrashed. Two lands in a field: were. ma- 
nured with a double portion of ashes, and there the corn» was 
Jaid ;—~a strong proof of their effect. 

I have burnt this year two thousand four hundred cubical 

ards, about three thousand tons, and spread the ashes: over 
eighty acres for wheat; that is, at the rate of thirty cubical 
yards per acre. ‘The advantage of this system, where practiea- 
ble, is, I think, very great. Upon my farm, the ditch banks, 
waste corners, &c. are converted into manure by means of the 
brushwood ; thus getting rid of these incumbrances, and gain- 
jng a great deal of useful land. As the kilns are placed in, or 
very near, the field to be manured, there is a great saving of 
carriage: indeed, where manure must be carried three or four 
miles, the expense will be equal to that of burning the ashes, 
and spreading them on the land. What farmer would not think 
himself fortunate in having manure gratis at that distance ! 

As the farm had been greatly impoverished by constant crop- 
ing, it is my object to lay most of it to grass for a@ few years, 
therefore sowed, last spring, all my wheat land with seeds; and 

have the satisfaction to find that clay ashes seem peculiarly fa- 


vourable to the growth of grass seeds, as they now appear un- 
commonly Juxuriant. 


I beg leave to observe, that I, last spring, sowed a small quan- 
tity of Heligoland beans; but, owing to the ship being delayed, 
Idid not receive them until the last day of April. Although 
‘sown two months later than 1 proposed, they are now cutting 
at the same time with the common horse beans. Had: they 
been sown ‘at the proper season, Ihave little doubt but they 
would have been fit to cut fully as early as any other corn.) It 
has'‘long been a desideratum in agriculture, to discover a:spe- 
cies of bean that would ripen early enough to give sufficienttime 
‘to’ prepare the land for wheat. I think the Heligoland» bean 
seems to promise this. It also appears to be very productive. 
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Border Agricultural Society. 


Tue Seventh Meeting of the Border Agricultural Society, for 
the exhibition of Stock, took place at Kelso, on Wednesday the 
2d October, when the Premiums offered by the Society were a- 
warded in the following manner, viz. 
Premium Ist. For the best Leicester Ram, to Anthony 
Compton,. Esq. of Carham-Hall, Thirty Guineas.—(For this 
‘Premium 28 Rams were exhibited.) ; 
2d. For the best Cheviot Ram, to Charles Robson, Esq, of 
Samieston, Ten Guineas.—(For this Premium nine Rams were 
exhibited.) 
$d. For the best Pen of Leicester Gimmers, to Anthony 
Compton, Esq. Five Guineas.—(For this Premium five, Pens 
were exhibited.) 
4th. For the best Pen of Leicester Dinmonts, to Mr Ed- 
ward Smith, Marldown, Five Guineas.—(For this Premium 
four Pens were exhibited.) 
5th. For the best Pen of Cheviot Gimmers, to Mr Selby 
Robson, Philogar, Three Guincas.—( For this Premium there 
were two competitors.) 
6th. For the best Pen of Cheviot Wedders.—( For this Pre- 
mium there was no competition.) 
7th. For the best Short-horned Cow, to Charles Robson of 
Samieston, Five Guineas. 
8th. For the second best ditto, to Mr Mills, Howtel, Three 
Guineas.—( About fifteen Cows were exhibited.) 
9th. For the best Short-horned Quey, to Mr John Grey, 
Millfieldhill, Five Guineas. 
10th. For the second best ditto, to Mr Archbald, Preston, 
Three Guineas.—(Ten Queys were exhibited.) 
lith. For the best Boar, to Sir Joha Pringle, Bart. of 
Stitchel, Three Guineas. 
12th. For the best Sow, to Mr Grey, Millfieldhill, Two 
Guineas. 
13th. To the Shepherds for rearing the greatest number of 
Leicester Lambs—To ‘Thomas Lockie, herd to Mr Walker, Mel- 
lendean, Three Guineas; and to Andrew Rutherford, herd to 
Mr M‘Dougall, Barns, ‘Two Guineas.— Thomas Lockie reared 
from 426 Ewes and Gimmers, 508 Lambs; and Andrew Ruth- 
erford, from 210 ditto, 255 Lambs. 
Jath. To the Shepherd for rearing the greatest number of 
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Chevict Lambs—To Robert Ker, herd to Mr Thamson, Hard- 
enmains, Five Guineas. —Robert Ker reared from %0 score of 
Ewes, 22 score and 19 Lambs. 

15th. For longest service, without interruption, under one 
Master—To James Moffat, bynd to Mr itoberten, Ladyrig, 
Three Guineas.—The period of this service was 42 years. 

16th. For the greatest number of Children, brought up un- 
der one Master.—(This Premium was not competed for.) 

i7th. For the support of aged Parents for the longest periéd 
—To John Blackie, hynd to Dr Wilson, Edenmouth, | ‘Three 
Gujneas.—The time 28 years. 

‘La,,Mr Morton, agricultural implement maker, Leith, for 
his fReyelving Break- Harrow, and Weed Extirpator, Five 
Guineasins. . 

To. Mr ,Loch, gardener at Nowton- Don, for a Machine for 
scaring crows, &c,| Two Guineas. 

Several other Implements of Husbandry were shown; but, 
from their not appearing to possess any thing new in the prin- 
ciples of their constraction, or their practical utility being 
doubtful, no premiums were, for the present, assigned to them. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Lothian, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, honoured the Sveiety by taking the Chair on this 
occasion; and the following gentlemen acted as Judges; viz. 
Mr Bates, of Coupland; Mr Brodie, Ormston; Mr Batters, 
Bankhead ; Mr John Seott, Lethem ; Mr Grieve, ‘Craik ; and 
Mr Dougla:, Swinside ;—the first three geutlemen for the Lei- 
cester Sheep and Short-horned Cattle, aud the other gentlemen» 
for the Cheviot Sheep, 

The Stock brought forward was. in .quantity beyond, what 
has been formerly exhibited at an Autumn Meeung, and, in 
general, the quality was very superior; and the merits of the 
competitors were, In many instances, $0 equally balaneed, that 
the Faines would have gladly distributed, further Premiums, had 
the regulations of the Society admitted of their doing so. 

Mr-Murray of Uplaw, Mr Low of Laws, and Mr Hogarth, 
Baillieknow, acted as a Cymmittee, for the inspection of the 
Implements of Husbandry, aud attended a trial made of Mr 
Morton’s revolving Break-Harrows before mentioneds They 
reported to the Meeting, thein satisfretion at the ingenuity dis- 
played by Mr Morton in the invention of this machine; and 
their opinion was highly in favour of its practical usefulness, 
theugh it was put in operation under many disadvaitages, from 
the wetness of the ground, &c.'; and they considered Mr Mot+ 
ion entitled to the thanks of the Society. 


U3 ul A 
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In the afternoon, an adjournment ito the Cross Keys Inn 
took place; where, after various affairs connected with the Meet- 
ing were arranged, the Company partovk of an excellent din 
ner.— The Noble Chairman was supported by most of the lead- 
ing:Landed Proprietors and eminent Agrieulturists of the extens 
sive district embraced by the ‘Society ; and conducted’ thé basi- 
ness:of the evening, with due attention to the conviviality of the 
party, in‘a manner which gave the highest satistaction. 

After, announcing the successful candidates, the thanks of 
the Meeting were given to the Judges and Committee, for ihe 
obliging attention in promoting the objects of the Society. And 
the Committee appointed to provide a piece of Plate, tormert 
voted to: Mr’ Walker of Wooden, having brougbs forward a 
most elegant ‘l'ea Urn, it was presented to that gentleman, af- 
ter a suitable speech from the Caair; to which Mr ‘Walker 


made a neat aud appropriate reply.—'Lhe foduwing anneripiant 
was upon the Urn— 


*¢ Presented by 
The Border Agricultural Soeiety, 
with their grateful thanks, 
To Rossrt Wacken, Esq. of Wooden, 
their ‘l'reasurer, 
For having so handsomely undertaken, and ably discharged, 


the dutics of that situation. ” 

The: compliment ‘thus paid to Mr Walker, met with the 
warmest concurrericé of the Meeting: And the thanks of tlie 
Society were ordered to be given to Lord Somerville, Sir John 
B. Riddell, Bart., Mr Hood of Hardacres, and Mr Riddell, 
Grahameiw, the Committee in this business, for the trouble 
taken’ by then in it. 

The ‘day proved much better than was expected, and the 
whole of the exhibition passed off in a style which appeared to 
afford great satisfaction to the friends of the Society. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Further Remarks on Carn Rents convertible into Money, and 
limited by a Maximum. 
Sir, 

I Bec leave ‘to return you my sincere thanks for the in- 
sertion,,in your, last. Number, of my letter regarding the Plan 
pubiished at Cupar, recommending corn rents convertible into 
money by the fiars, and under the regulation of a mazimum in 
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money. I also feel much indebted to you for the opportunity 
yeu. so handsomely afford me of answering your Remarks upon 
my, letter, As a temperate discussion of this interesting subject 
can do no, harm, and may do much good, I think I should act 
wrong if I were to drop our correspondence in its present shape ; 
and, I have, therefore resolved to trouble you with a few more 
observations upon the Plan in question—in which I shall endea- 
vour to answer the objections you have started against it. 
Permit me, then, to begin with observing—that I agree with 
ou. entirely in your Remarks concerning corn rents generally. 
he objections which present themselves to this species of rent, 
from the danger of a deficient crop, and, still more, from the 
éertain ruin which would follow to the tenant from a succession 
of them, are too obvious to require illustration. I also admit, 
that the landlord may be a loser, during the tenant’s lease, by 
an augmentation of the produce of his lands, providing that 
this, augmentation is not effected by the skill and capital of the 
tenant; and further, that corn rents will not prevent any of 
those alterations in favour of the tenant during the course of 
his lease, which may arise from a diminution of the expenses of 
cultivation, produced by the repeal of taxes, a fall of wages, or 
by the use of newly invented machinery for saving labour—all 
which may be considered as equivalent to a reduction of rent. 
I view all these, however, as mere contingencies, which may oc- 
cur under any system whatever, and may take place under corn as 
well as money rents. But, while I perfectly coincide with you 
in opinion upon these points, I must still continue to think, 
that all the objections to corn redts may be effectuslly removed, 
by converting the grain into money, at the average prices of 
each year, viz. by the fiars, and, at the same time, stipulating 
that the rent shall never, in any year, exceed a certain fixed 
sum. In adhering to this opinion, I feel it impossible to over- 
look, that rents in grain and-money, or partly in both, payable 
according to the old methods, may be attended with the most 
serious evils, either to the landlord or tenant; and that, by 
this new plan,of admitting corn rents under the regulation of 
a maximum in.money, all the adyantages of a grain rent may 
be attained with little or no risk to the tenant, and withoat the 
smallest injustice to the landlord, In ote point of view, “in- 
deed, the proprietors of rich early Soils would bé placed in a 
_ better situation than before, as they might enlarge the maximum 
beyond the money value of their lands at the time, without en- 
dapgering the safety of their tenants, and thereby guard them- 
selves against a depreciation in the value of money, and’a rise 
in the price of farm prodtice, occasigned by any other case, 
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And, with respect to the inferior soils, the proprietors would 
also derive an advantage from this Plan; for they might not onl 
always fix the mazimum at the fair average money value of their 
lands at the time of letting them, but, by adopting it, would 
afford constant encouragement to their tenants to carry on the 
cultivation of these soils, by enabling them to do so with far 
greater safety than under any other system. Such soils would 
consequently have every possible chance of being kept in a state 
of continual improvement, which, I have no doubt, you will 
admit, would be an advantage to the proprietors, aiid, at the 
same time, a general benefit. 
Such being still my opinion of this Plan, 1 must take the li- 
berty to observe, that while you seem to admit, that it might 
be adopted with advantage by the tenant upon farms where the 
‘soil is fertile and early, you have brought forward only extreme 
cases, to show that it might expose him to danger and loss upon 
those farms where the soil is inferior and late. I must observe 
also, that you have stated these extreme cases, without drawing 
any comparison between the advantages or disadvantages of a 
rent taken according to this new mode, and rents in grain and 
money, payable according to the methods now in use. If you 
had made this comparison, it would at once have been seen, 
that the cases which you have brought forward, and which are 
the most unfavourable that can well be imagined, would have 
been far more detrimental to the tenant, if his rent had been in 
grain, without any limitation of its converted value in money ; 
and might have been equally detrimental to him if bis rent had 
been a fixed sum of money. It must be attended to, likewise, 
that, under this Pian, the tenant would have uniformly enjoyed 
the benefit of having his rent regulated by the fiars in cheap 
years as well asin dear years, until it reached a maximum ; so 
that, although exposed to the risk of loss in such extreme cases 
as those you mention, he would have possessed other advantages 
which might have more than compensated for this risk, or any 
actual loss he sustained, and which advantages he could not 
_ Safely have attained under any other system. I am not displeas- 
ed, however, that you have brought forward the very unfavour- 
able cases here alluded to, as T think it right that the Plan to 
which they refer, should be subjected to every test, however 
. Severe ; and I only ask ‘for it, asa matter of common justice, 
tbat the same tests may be applied to the other systems which 
compete with it,, and over which it claims a superiority. 
One of the cases metitioned in your Remarks, is the situation 
_of the tenants of the very late soils in the year 1799, arising 
from the very great deficiency of that crop, aud which was such 
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that the whole‘corns prédaced upon these farms did not supply 
the home ‘consumption. This year, we know, however, was 
one of actual dearth ; and before we can reject the Plan in ques- 
tion, upon’ the evidence of the loss which the tenants of the late 
and inferior soils may have sustained in this year, we must in- 
quire how far they would have been saved from this loss, iMheir 
rents ‘had ‘been payable in the usual way, cither ip grain or 
money. “Now, if we suppose the rents payable in grain, it is 
evident that their Joss would have been much greater; because, 
itstead of having their rents limited by a maximum im money, 
they would have been obliged either to deliver the grain itself, 
which they could only hate done by purchasing gtain from 
others at the enormous prices of the year referred to, or to pay 
its converted value in money, according to the fiars, viz. by the 
average f these enormods prices. Again, if we suppose their 
rents payable in money, this Plan would not have been more 
detrimental to them than theit fixed money rents, if the mazi- 
mum, in each case, had been limited to the neat amount of. the 
rent actually contracted for. In this point of view, therefore, 
the present plan would have been as safe to the tenant as a fixed 
money rent.—But the question then comes— What is the be- 
nefit that the tenants of very late and inferior soils would enjoy 
under this plan, that they would not enjoy uncer a simple money 
rent ? ‘The answer is very short, and is, that they would be pro- 
teeted from another kind of loss, to which a fixed money rent 
exposes them in cheap years, when, from the fall in the prices of 
grain and live stock, produced either by a very abundant crop, 
or by a great scarcity of money, their whole disposable produce 
may not bring half'so much money-as pay their rents. It Seems, 
then, very plain to me, that while a ‘fixed money rent would 
expose the tenants of farms of the above description to a double 
loss, by a-deficiency of their crops, atid by a fail in the price of 
farm produce, the present Pian would protect them to an equal 
extent against the first, and would protect them altogether 
agrinst thelsecond. Aud the same. reasoning also applies with 
equal force ‘to rents composed ‘partly of grain’ and partly ‘of 
nioney, which may act together, 8d as to rendér the whole rent 
either toohigh or too low in the mamier described in my last 
letter. a 

An*ther extreme case stated by you, is tle hypotheti¢al one, 
thét when the whole produce is 100, worth as many pounds’ in 
a’ year of average produce, and the rent 30, the expenses, if 
take at one half of the whole, or 50, would only ledve’20' to 
the tenant; so that, suppositig.a deficiency of only one-fifth, ot 
20, the tenant would have nothing left for ‘his own maintenance’ 
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and profit; at least would only have his loss diminished in a 
slight degree. This case may well, therefore, be called an ex- 
treme one. . And it is highly unfavourable in another light; for, 
upon the supposition that the expenses amount to 50, or one- 
half, the rent ought not to have been stated higher than 20 ;— 
rent, as [ shall show afterwards, being, in fact, nothing, more 
than the surplus of the value of the yearly produce, after pay- 
ing the expenses of cultivatioa, and the tair profits of the te» 
nant. Taking the case, however, upon your own terms, by 
supposing the expenses 50, and the rent 30, stil the present 
Plan would place the tenant in a far better situation than he 
could have been if his rents had been payable in grain or money, 
agreeable to the usual methods. Thus, if we sappose the mazi- 
mum to be 30, (and it clearly ought not to be more, uader such 
circumstances), he would have 30 bolls of grain to dispose of; 
and as you admit that the price would rise much higher than in 
the ratio of the diminution. of the whole crop, it 1s plain..that 
the price of 30 bolls would amount to a considerable sum more 
than the mazimum, and of course the surplus would go to him- 
self, The same good effect, it is true, would follow to the, te- 
nant, if the rent were a fixed money rent at 30; but it must 
never be overlooked, that if the rent be taken im. this way, he 
would be deprived of the important advantage of that reduction 
of his rent in cheap years, which he would derive from this Plan, 
and which he could not attain under any other system, except 
in company, with all the well-known dangers of a grain rent, un- 
tettered by a maaimum. , 

But, before taking leave of this hypothetical and extreme 
case, I must again tuke the liberty to notice, that I think you 
would, have been more accurate in stating its terms, if you had 
put down the rent at 20, and sypposed 30 to go to the tenant. 
This, it may be allezed, is placing the rent too low; but if the 
expenses of cultivation are to be taken at 50, when. the whule 
produce is only 100, Lam fully persuaded I state the rent sut- 
ficiently high at 20; for it is obvious that the expenses can 
never be so high-’s one-half of the whole produce, but sauder 
circumstances which must add considerably to the, tenant’s, fa- 
mily disbursements, as well as to the amount of the, capital ne- 
cessary for carrying on his agriculturaloperations. I mast also 
point cut what you haye omitted, but what must be inferred 
trom your own reasoning, that the maasimum of the rent of alk 
fertile early soils, may be carried to a certain extent above their 
average yearly value at the time of letting, because, in the event 
of a Tefeient crop, occasioned by backward and unfavourable 
seasons, the deficiency will in general (I do not say always) be 
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less in proportion, upon lands of this description, than upon 
lands which are inferior and very late; and the consequence, 
as you very justly observe, would be, that the tenants of the 
rich early soils would enjoy a sort of monopoly of the grain 
market. Thus, supposing the whole produce (without mak- 
ing any distinction between rich and poor lands) to be 100, 
the expenses 50, and the rent 20, the maximum of the rich- 
est early lands might perhaps be fixed with as much safety at 
28, or two-fifths more, as the mazimum of some very in- 
ferior and late soils, at the neat rent which the tenant would 
be content to pay for them in money at the commence- 
ment of his lease. In the case of fertile early lands, the 
rent might therefore be 20, and the maximum 28; while, upon 
Jate poor lands, the rent would be 20, and the maximum also 
20. The mazimum might consequently vary between these ex- 
tremes, according to the fertility and barrenness of the soil, the 
advantages and disadvantages of the climate and other circum- 
stances, and might be 23, 2+, 25, or any intermediate number 
between 20 and 28. ‘The Pian in question might thus be ad- 
apted to every situation and climate; and, so far from think- 
ing with you, that it would be either hazardous or Cifficult to 
carry it into execution, 1 am convinced it would be less dan- 
gerous and more easy than the modes of letting land now in use. 

It is certain, at least, that both the landlord and tenant are 
at present compelled to make their calculations both as to the 
productive powers of the soil and the prices of grain, (which 
of course involve all those considerations that relate to the value 
of money), and that they often do so in so imperfect a manner, 
as to render their bargains little better than mere gambling ad- 
ventures, This is particularly the ‘case, where the rent is ‘to 
consist in money; or partly in grain, and partly in money 3 and 
I have no doubt you. will be satisfied that the present Plan may 
be adopted with perfect ease, when you consider that it is the 
fertility of the soil, and its powers of production which must 
govern every calculation as to the quantity of grain which can 
be ‘afforded as rent; and that the maximum may be fixed with 
Jess danger of error to the tenant than any fixed yearly payment 
in money, as it would only operate occasionally, and can have 
no power or influence whatever but in limiting the converted 
value of the grain rent, so as to prevent it from becoming exor 
bitant and ruinous to the tenant in years of scarcity. 

I have now said all I intended, in regard to the very unfavour+ 
able and extreme cases brought forward by you as seeming ob+ 
jections to the plan which I have been considering; and if I 
have expressed my meaning, I think it mast be evident to eve~ 
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ry one who will take the trouble to reflect at all upon the. sub- 
ject, that this plan would secure to the tenant all the advantages 
of a corn rent, without more risk of loss than he would be ex- 
posed to under any other mode of letting land now generally 

ractised. He would, in particular, obtain the benefit of hav- 
ing his rent regulated by the average of the prices of his pro- 
duce in each year; and, in cheap years, would have his rent ex- 
actly accommodated to the average prices of these years, so as 
to prevent that loss which he would have sustained if his rent 
had been payable in money, according to a certain fixed sum. 
His rent, of course, would always contain within itself a prin- 
ciple of reduction which would act in cheap years, and could 
never fail to afford him all the relief which he could in equity 
demand in these years. He might attain this, too, without that 
loss arising from a deficient crop, to which he would be con- 
stantly liable if his rent were in grain, without any limitation of 
its converted value. He would also be less subject to error in 
fixing his rent, than by the present methods of letting land; 
for he would only have to ascertain the average productive pow- 
ers of the soil—a subject in which his own judgment and expe- 
rience, as well as the skill of others, would direct him; and he 
would have nothing to do with the prices of grain, or the value 
of money, but in fixing the mazimum, which could never ope- 
rate to his disadvantage, and, in years of scarcity, might only 
afford him Jess protection against loss in those years, than he 
might be entitled to. Any error committed with respect to the 
mazimum would therefore only affect him occasivnally, and might 
- produce any serious loss during the whole course of his 
ease. 

But the advantages of this Plan would not be confined to the 
tenant; for, as Lhave already pointed out, it would also bene- 
fit the landlord. Thus, if he has to-let.a farm of a highly fer- 
tile:and early soil, and considers it worth 500/. in money, when 
grain is at a moderate and steady price, 1 do not think the te- 
nent would run any very extraordinary risk in fixing the mazi- 
mum at two fifths morey.or 700/,; because in a year of scarcity, 
which can only be regarded.as an occasional occurrence, the de- 
ficiency of his crop would, in general, not be nearly so great as 
upon the inferior and late soils; and he would be more than 
compensated for the loss of quantity by the high price. In such 
a case, the landlord would consequently be effectually guarded 
against a depreciation in the value of money, or a rise in the 
value of .farm-produce, occasioned by ether causes, to the ex- 
tent of the difference between 500/. and 700/., which he could 
not-bave been, if. he had demanded a fred rent in money, and 
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which, ifthe rent ‘had been in grain, to:thout any mazimum, he 
couid ‘not have gained: without subjecting the tenant to extrerhe 
lezard in the event of a deficient crop. But the «soil of the 
farm which the landlord has ‘to’ ‘let, may ‘be middling, or very 
inferior and late 3 and the marmmum, in such «eases, ought te- 
crasiirily to-be-limited according to the degree of risk which 
thiére is ‘of-a deficiency of the crop 'in a year of dearth. ‘Thus, 
ifv the frm be worth 500/. when the prices of grain are modérate 
and ‘steady, tt might be necessary to limit the mazimum only to 
a fiith or a tenth more, and even to restrict it-to the neat 5007. 
Asstiming it, however, at a’ fifth more, the mazimum in this 
case would be 600/., which would give the landlord a chance 
ofeaining 100). per annum during the whole course of’ the 
Jense, over and abdve'the original worth of the farm, and that 
with»ut any unreasonable hazard: to the tenant. And ‘even in 
thnxe’ cases where the soils are very inferior and late, and ‘the 
risk of a deficient crop greatest, and where it might be thought 
nevi sary; on this account, to restrict the maximum to the neat 
present ‘vilne of the farm in money,’ viz. 5002., ‘still the Plan’ 
would operate to the advantage Vof the landlord ; for it would 
alwaysentitle him to the marimum when the’prices of grain'en- 
abled the tenant to pay it; and, in consequence of the principle’ 
inherent in the rent, would, at the same time, encourage the 
latter to ‘carry on the cultivation of the soil, and be continually 
adding to its value. All that progressive improvement which Lord 
Kames hoped for, when he framed his celebrated lease, might thus 
be gained even to the most inferior soil, without any of those ob* 
virus drawbacks which have hitherto prevetited his’ Lordship’s 
Pian from ever be:ug carried into effect in any one itistance. It 
is trae, indeed, that, in this last ease, as well as in thosé before 
mentioned, the rent would fall with the prices of grainm'm cheap’ 
years, without any rise abeve the 500/. in favour of the landlord 
in dear years; but it is equally trué, that the tenant would have 
an widmeatte title to this reduction: In fair reason, every re~ 
duction ot this Kind .cun ouly ‘be regarded asa just and reasun- 
abit concession by the landiord to the'tenant.—But, as T said be- 
fore, it wouk! in reality tend to his ‘advantage 5 as’ the tenant 
would therelyy be encouraged and enabled to‘ carry on the pro- 
gressive improvement ot ‘the suil under his ‘management, and 
would be continuelly adding to its’ value. (In this point of view, ' 
the Pian in question might prove not only a benefit tu: the’ land- 
loré, but to the commnanity at lunge!’ I- have no hesitation, 
therefore, im again affirming, that the tendnt would be better 
proteciud Uv this Pian, and that, it adopted, his interest, aswell 
as that of the landlord, would ‘be regulated wpon’ ‘more “steady 
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and equitable principles, than was ever done previous to its pubs 
lication, or than it seems possible to devise by any other mode. 
If, ,howeyer, .it, only approaches, nearer to perfection than the 
et methods of letting Jand now known and_pragtised, I am 
justified in saying, that it would place the established relations 
between the landlord and tenant, upon a safe and lasting foun- 
dations for,in this, as in innumerable other instances, it is evi- 
dently impossible to frame a system calculated to remove every 
objection, or which can aim at more than an approximation te 
so desinable anend. ._ 
dn the sentiments which I haye now delivered upon this inte+ 
resting subject, I have endeayoured,to shew in what manner the 
interest, of the landlord would be affected by the Plan under 
copsideration, chiefly through the medium of numbers. As I 
have, little confidence, however,, in political arithmetic. of any 
kind, 1 would wish to, glance, at, some more general views on 
this. point, which are intimately connected with the landlord’s 
best interests, and which he ‘s_ but, too, apt to overlook in his. 
anxiety,to secure present advantages. These I can only touch 
upon very slightly, as I am afraid I have already trespassed up- 
on, the liberty with which you have had the goodness to indulge 


Mv 5 czy 
The Plan which has given rise to this discussion, is one ex 


clusively concerning rent; and it seems necessary, therefore, to 
inquire what, rent,,.in reality, is. The definition is, in my opi-« 
nion), aivery short one, . Rent is the surplus of the produce af 
ter paying the, whole expenses incurred by the farmer, and al- 
lowing bim)all his fair, profits. This surplus is obviously all the 
one is entitled to demand as rent; and if he insists upon a 
money, rent,| it, ought, therefore, to be the exact value of this 
surplus couxerted into money, according to the average prices 
of each,year, Jf, this could; be accurately and faithfully done, 
the, rent might always be ascertained with the utmost precision ; 
but, as . it, is, the. tenant’s interest to reduce the rent as much as 
possible, in, order to enlarge his own profits, it has been deem- 
ed..necessary, for the ,security of the landlord, that it should 
consist. of, a, certain quantity of geain, as representing all kinds 
of produce, or,of the, supposed value thereof in money. A mo-. 
ney, rent, consequently, ,is,,merely the exchangeable value of 
that part.of the yearly produce, to which the landlord is acknow- 
ledged to have a right; and it, is evident, that when this ex-’ 
changeable value alters; the amount of the money rent ought to 
alter, along with, it, in order to preserve their original relative 
values, and prevent losstoeither party. It is well Sale how- 
¥Olw XV, NO. 68. Gg 
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ever, that the prices of grain are perpetually fluctuating, and 
are’ Sometimes twice the amount in one year that they are in, an- 
other. ““A rent ‘consisting of a fired suin. of money, can, there 
fore ‘seldom or never be the exact exchangeable yalue. of that 
part’ of the yearly produce, which 15, Be olet of fact,, the tea 


‘tent, and may so often be different, as to be’ pr 


: ¢ productive of, the 
retest loss either to one party or the other. - It may be truly 
said, then, to be a mere speculative adventure to make. the 
rent consist, either altogether, or partly, of a fixed suai of mo- 
ney, whilé a fdir and equitable method 18 open to all, whereby 
the exchangeable value of what 1 have denominated the real 
rent; migpt he accurately ascertained, according to the average 


peer of grain in each year. But the question here oecurs— 
Can the tenant always pay the real rent? because, ‘if the can do 
this, there can be no doubt he will be able to pay its exchange- 
abl¢ value, It turns out, however, upon inquiry, that, the, te- 
nant cannot always afford to pay the rea/ rent; for he may hap- 
Bey 9 have a deficient crop, and may not bave above a half, or 
| third of that part of his produce to sell, which was to'be ap- 
propriated for the purpose’ of paying the landlord. The te- 
nant, of course, has a fair claim ‘to be protected against this 
contingency ; and, as the extent of it depends upon causes, over 
which neither party has any. control, it seems impossible to do 
this in any other way, than, by limiting the money value of the 
teal rent to a fixed sum. In this way, the real rent may remain 
the same, and the exact and jst rent of the land may be ob- 
tained in arog if the maximum be not fixed either too hj 
or too low. e only error which could be conimitted, wou 
be in fixing the mazimum of the exé \aheable value of the real 
rent ; and this error might be in some measure guarded against : 
For, if the maximum be not placed too low, 1t would never injure 
the landlord; and, if placed too high, it would, only affect the 
tenant in years of scarcity, of which there might not be above 
two or three duting the whole course Gf his lease. The rent 
ought, for these reasons, to be always a part of the yearly pro- 
duce, which, for the sake of convenience, may be represented 
altogether in grain, and should be all the surplus of the pro- 
duce; which the tenant can afford to pay to, the landlord at the 
‘commencement of the lease, taking care, that the maximum of 
its exchangeable value shall be so wedi as to secure, as far as 
possible, the interests of both parties. ' hea r 
It must be evident, then, from this simple view of the sub- 
ject, thar the origin of all that loss and gain to the landlord and 
tetiant which have beex occasioned by the introduction of money 
rehts, has proceeded from the landlord transferring to the te- 
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nant all the chances of a rise or fall in the exch able value of 
what I call the real rent, ‘viz. that proportion of the whole year= 
ly produce represented in grain, which the tenant can afford to 
biy to, thé landlord, “fier taking off the expenses of cultivation, 
and his own just profits. When the exchange was favourable, 
that is, when thé veal’ value of grain was greater than usual, the 
tenant was a gainer, and the Jandlord a Wee and, when the 
reverse, the landlord became the gainer, and the tenant the 
loser. “But this state of things is clearly wrong; for, when the 
exchiinge is unfavourable, that is, when the real value of grain 
is Tess'than tsual, the tenant is a loser, not only upon that part 
of his pee which forms the real rent, but also upon all that 
part of it which he has to dispose of, after retaining a sufficient 
a itty for the home consumption. The loss, therefore, when 
re exchange is unfavourable, whully falls upon the tenant, in- 
steadl bf’ being divided, as it ought to be,. between him and the 
landlord, according to’ their several interests, The’ tenant Ys 
consequently subjected to a risk, of loss, which may soon s 
him ‘of ‘all the fruits of his industry ahd skill, ‘and reduce his 4- 
gticultural capital to nothing. And it is hot the tenant ‘sont 
who, in’ this case niay be a ldser; for the landlord himself ako 
must suffer, from the inability of the tenant to carry on the im- 
rovement of his farm, and to pay his rent. Now, all this’ evil 
might bé easily avoided, by the landlord again taking upon him- 
salt hie Fuh 6 every fall ‘in the exchangeable value of ‘the real 
rent, as’ propdsed in the Plan which we have had under our 
consideration ; and this would be the more reasonable, as the 
tisk here’ mentioned ought, ‘in natural right, to fall upon the’ 
landlord, ‘and ‘not upon thé tenant. Besides, it is obviously 
for the jaidford’s own interest, that the tenaht’s capital should 
hot: only a pteserved’ but ‘increased ; for ii no case is the ge- 
neral wealth of the comunity, which is the sowrce of all rent, 
Pec y augmented, as by this eminently productive class. 
eir, power in this” cee is ‘well known, and consists sit- 
ply in this—that they both consume and reproduce, while ma- 
ny other, ase an a the’ rest, the fandlords them- 
selves (in their ‘character Of landlords), are ‘consumers’ only. 
I'very attangement which tends to throw éapital into’ the hands 
of tlie’ tenants, will,’ for this '‘teason, greatly facilitate’ the’ ‘ac- 
quisition of new ‘capital,’ and materially conitibute 'to' ‘augment 
the general wealth, ‘The; obvious inference is, that’ the ‘land+ 
lords defeat their own purpose, when they cémand ‘highet 
rents than their tenants can afford to pay: And evéty equl- 
table pitb, therefore, which proposes to secure the'safety of tha 
“ae , 4 cS : $ G g 9 ‘ - 7 . i 7 
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tenantry, without sacrificing any of the landlord’s just rights, 
ceftainly merits deliberate attention.“: . «' 

"Bat we shall stop prematarély short 'in our inquiry, if we 
do ‘not also attend to those cases which contribute to ange 
ment tent, These’ may be thrown linto three divisions = 
First, The catisés which increase the rent, by diminishing the 
¢ost of production ; such as, a fall Of wages,—or the introduc 
tioh of new machinery, to abridge or ‘save labour, which wae 
ant necessity : Second, New ‘distoveries and improve- 
Ments in agriculture, or other causes, which, without addiiy 
“td the cost of production, ehable the tenant to increase: the 
‘qliantity of ao prodace, arid to pay a greater quantity ofiat 

“ret, to’ the landtord: And, third, All those causes which 
édfiitibiite to raise the exchangeable value of that proportion 
of the ene produce, payable to the laridlord, which Dha¥e 
denoitiinated thé Real Rent. The principal of these are—The 
accuniilation of capital, particularly in the hands of the pro- 
Guetive classes ;—a greater demand for productive labour, to 
enable the labouring classes to provide the means of subsist- 

ce, and live with comfort ;—the diffusion of useful know- 

edge among all classes, producing improvements in science, 
in mantifactures, and all the necessary arts of life ;-a thriving 
and steady internal trade ;—a ‘lucrative and extending foreign 
eommerce ;—improved modes of living ;—and every addition to 
tlie population, so long as funds for the employment of the ta- 
bouring classes can be found to enable ‘them to support thent- 
sélves, and rear and educate their familiés!’ Now, in looking 
Over all the causes which are here ‘supposed ‘capable of an 
menting rent, and considering atiy others which \may 
thought to have the satne éflect, it will ‘be’ found that, ‘with 
the exception of some which tay be regarded’ as! mere contin- 
gencies, the whole may be naturally arranged under the follow- 
ing heads—tst, ‘The progressive improvenient, of, agriculture : 
2d, The accumulation ef tations $d, The employment of all 
orders Of society, and particularly’ of ‘the uctive classes : 
4, "Phé penetal dissémination of téeftik knowledge: And, 5. An 
“fherease of population. Hf wé'asstime, then, that these are, 
ih reality, the causes which Would ¢értaiply tend ‘to produce 


A eugthentation of rent, it mdst be apparent that the” land- 
ed is in truth thwarting His’ best’ Permanent’ interests, 'Wlien 
he, attempts to obtain a gréater tert. for his' lands than the 
funds of the community (which ate'the grand source of ‘all 
rent),can. afford,to pay. In the jirst place, He is preventin 
thatacoamulation.of capital in the hands of the tenants, whic 
is the principal fund, by..means of which all. improvements, in 
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agriculture are effected ;,and which, in the hands of this.emj- 
nently productive class, is continually. and .rapidly,,addipg.t 
the general, wealth. ,.Ip, the second place,,He is retarding;the 
accumulation of wealda inthe .hands, of the, whole other clas- 
ses, who.are capable, by their skill and industry, of adding. 
the amount.of the National capital. In the third place, He 
is, to a. certain extent, preventing. the employment. of the Ja- 
dpouring classes, by. hindering, the accumulation of the funds 
moceesy for paying labour. . in the fourth. place, He, is ren 
deri e great body of the people pgorer, by enhancing. the 
‘price of the means of subsistence, and consequently is depriv- 
ing them of the power of improving their general habits, and 
{properly educating their families ; and is at sje same, time hi 
dering the general diffusion of useful. knowledge. . And, . 
Byithe:greater poverty of the people, and, the powerful, chec 
upon marriage, occasioned, by th is cause, he, is. preventing that 
increase of the population, which, would, certainly, tal 
under. more favourable circumstances, and. which. would:.9 
ment not only the consumption of food, but also the supp. 
of labour. ae nen 
.odt'must, for these reasons, be: the ‘rue interest of th . - 
Jord; at .all times,to, demand..no, more , as,,rent,, but. ,wha 
tenant, .ory;rather, what, the,,funds. of the, community, am 
which/all yent.is,drawn,,can actually, afford to_pay.*. It jg, 
therefore, for hig. qwn permanent, interest, to place, the tenant 
inssuch acstate of safetys.as, to prevent, as much as possible, 
sall.visk of Joss and; this, L.conceive, he can only do, by.ne- 
~yer requixingsmdre in any ane year, than the average eachange- 
able -valud sof ther-real rent in money; that is, arent in graip, 
convertibld into: money by, the.fiars,,but always under a mazi- 
mum, in-erdex to-protect the-tenant against, that loss which he 


* I here purposely omit, all menting of the exportation of grain 
to other countries as a permanent source of, rent; because, jin the 
view of the subject whichib wih to takes this. particular source of 
rent.camnot continue to €xist>butjunder circumstances which tend to 
keep down the, popuilatian,at.home, and check industry, and which 
sBavat, consequently, prevens the, extension of the internal trade and 
foreign, commerce. of the.experting.cqpntry.. And besides, it ts cer- 
tainly not, presummg (00. much, to suppose, that the progress of ¢ 
fivation and agricultural improvement may be so slow and gradu 
$ to restrain the rate of population, and render it equally gradual 
Mts progress 5 and it seers perfectly possible, therefore, ‘that the 
jexport trade of ‘coriy ay be altogether pidvénted, by tlie uniform 
‘ata steady bperation of that préat law Which regulates the popula- 
tiotl OF every country according to the means of! subsistence, f 
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miglit sustain from the deficiency of ‘his crop im a year of scar 
city, or during a succession of such’ years: 

Soch, Sir, are the reasons, which still serve to convince 
and satisfy my mind, that a Corn:Rent; convertible by the 
fiars, and under the reculation of'a:mozimum, is the safest ds 
well as the most equitable rent, not:only for the tenant, buat 
also for the landtord. I must, therefore, still express my pet> 
fect conviction, that grain, united with a maximum: in money, 
is’ the best standard of value for regulating the rent,of corn 
farms; and I ‘continue to think it worthy of consideration, 
whether it might not be substituted with advantage instead of 
money, for regulating the rent of all lands whatever. | Upon 
this’ pomt, I stated, what I conceive the true and propier ar+ 
guments in my last Letter, to which I must beg leave to res 
fer; and, in addjtion to these, I shali now state one argument 
more, which ought not to be omitted in determining this tru- 
ly important qnestion. It is simply this—that grain, although 
it may undergo many fluctuations in its money-price, yet it 
always must have a strong and decided tendency to return to its 
average real value. ‘This opinion I found ‘upon the following 
reasons—First, That every addition to the means of subsistence, 
unless under the most unfavourable circumstances. as to govern+ 
ment; personal freedom, and the ak of property, avust ‘ab 
ways have the effect to give a new stimulus to population, ard 
be constantly adding to the number of :consumers, -until the -de- 
mand for food equals the supply; and consequently, that grain 
can never be in supply, without, in due time, creating its own 
demand: And, seeond, That grain: can never permanently fall 
in value below other commodities which are furnished by the ti 
bour of individuals residing within the:same country:’ Fhis 
cannot be better stated, than in the following words of thé! Plan 
itself, viz. that ¢ the high or low price of food havitig a\ natural 
* and essential tendency to raise or keep down the price of la- 

bour, and the price of labour necéssarily regulating the price 
of other commodities, the price of grain must always, in a cer- 
tain degree, and sometimes very exaetly, regulate and corre- 
spond with the prices of the other nécessary articles:df life.’ 
This argument, however, 1 only bring°forward:in-aid ofsthe 
other arguments stated upon this point in my! lést ‘lettet;—and 
Which, I again repeat; are the trueand proper grounds: upon 
which’ the price of grain can be admitted as thé surest and best 
standard of value for regulating the rent of land. And, th c6b- 
firmation of the reasons ‘upon which 'I have ventured to found 
my opinion, that the price of yrain secms'a proper standard of 
yalue for regulating the rent of al/ lands, I beg leave to remind 
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yoo; that I; have the experience of more than the last twenty 
years (to go no further),y to praverthat -corn,.and grass. farms 
have ‘progressively risen dad fallen in value together. And I 
béy leave to addy thatch cannot consent to believe, that the pro» 
duce of grass farms: did«not? fall in value at the-same time with 
thé produce of corn farms, far: the reasons, stated by you, ‘viz, 
that the prices of mutton and) beef have not been redaced,, note 
withstanding the great fall in/the price of sheep and caitle.,*).,., 
vidbobserve you'scem to think, that the Pian with which L, have 
so long oceupied your attention, was known- before’ it appeared 
in the Cupar publication. [ican nssure you, however, thati a 
copy/of it was in my possession in October 18 1.5,-—s0 that it must 
have heen published either ia that month, ‘or some short time 
before. «dt was consequently prior to the only similar Plan which 
made its appearance about that time, and which can compete 
with it for the merit of proposing a mazimumin money, corm, 
bined! with a corn rent, viz, the Karl of Galloway’s, .as.you, will 
see by. consulting the Edinburgh Correspondent, of the, Zthy 
1$th, and 16th> November. following, wherein. his Lordship’s 
Plan was inscrted for the first time, along with the. following 
Note—* On the subject of converting all money rentsinto grainy 
* we beg leave to refer our readers to a small T ract published, at 
§ Cupar, ertituled, ‘* Plau for Regulating the Rents of Laad,in 
*¢: Scotland, with equal safety to Landlord and Tenant,” Upon 
this Note [shall leave you to make your owa reflexions; and 
shall only observe, that it distinctly proves the priority, of the 
Cupar Plans +> ‘This; dacknowledge, is a matter of very litde 
consequence tu am author who desires! to remain unknown ; bat 
the expression, which: has occasioned this explanation, having 
been brought outim- consequence of my last letter, I feel it. in- 
cumbent upon me to establish the author's claim to all the merit 
which his: Plan may possess, as far as it is in my power.to do so, 
lam, &c. 


Fife; 19th October, 1846. 


rately. See:last Number, page,312.+ Rev. ; 

The principle of nepucinc réats, according to the price of carn, 
was ‘in more than one instance admitted, and begun to be acted ap- 
on} some: months before the publication of the Cupar Pamphlet. 
The Plat of this pamphlet, recommended by its author for regulating 
the rent; under mew leases, and leases of every description of land, has 
mayer}, as;faras,we know, been yet acted upon at all—Jep. 
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Notes on the preceding Letter. 


After a very careful perusal of this communication, alongst 
with the former, and with the Remarks offered by us in our last 
Namber, we can see no occasion for withdrawing our objections 
to this Plan, as they do not appear to be in any degree weaken- 
ed by this new display of general knowledge and ingenious rea- 
soning. ‘The only thing indeed which might justify some new 
remarks, is the virtual admission of the writer, that his Plan 
cannot be made to apply in the same terms to early fertile soils, 
and to such as are late and inferior. Another step or two on 
his part would bring us to meet ; for it is in the application of 
the Plan to arable land of this description, that we think it 
would be most objectionable. As to sheep walks and grazing 
Jands, we have no need to enter our dissent.. Nobody ever 
dreamed of regulating the rent of these lands by the price of | 
corn, even at the time when corn rents were most common. 

Tt is evidently quite gratuitous in this intelligent writer to put 
the case, as if a comparison ought to be made between corn 
rents payable according to the prices of every year, and this 
plan of a maximum. The objections to the latter must a for- 
tiort apply to the former. But the maximum meant to protect 
the tenant, ought in common justice to be counterbalanced by a 
minimum for the security of the landlord; and this has actually 
been. done in the instance to which our correspondent refers. 
Without such a stipulation, the maximum plan is, in some re; 
spects, just as objectionable as the other. 

A lease for years, like every other bargain for time, is no 
doubt hazardous; but to call it a gambling adventure, is both 
incorrect and impolitic ; to say nothing of the indecorum of ap- 
plying such an expression to a mode of tenure to which, more 
than to any other cause, this nation is indebted for the prospe- 
rity of its agriculture. As to what our correspondent is pleased 
to call contangencies and extreme cases, they have unfortunately 
occurred once every three or four years during the last twenty ; 
and’ this year, instead of a deficiency of one-fifth, or 20 per 
cent., the event supposed if oir first remarks on, the Pamphlet, 
there is too much reason to fer, that the grain crops will not 
exceed two-thirds of an average prodiice. 

We have no inclination to follow this writer in bis disgnisi- 
tion on the nature of rent. Rent, certainly without impro- 

riety, may be called a share of the produce, or the surplus. of 
t, after replacing all the charges of production, including the 
profits.of the cultivator; yet, so * inveterate is the practice of 
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© valuing every thing in money,’ that we think it sufficient, in 
point of accuracy, rather more intelligible, and unquestionably 
more useful in practice, to speak of rent as what remains of the 
exchangeable value of pidtuce, after paying the wages of the 
labour, and the ordinary profits of the capital required to ob- 
tain it. But if we must still hear of the landlord’s and the te- 
nant’s share, let us at all events keep in view the vagueness of 
the expressions. These shares are not only incessantly fluctuat- 
“ing in their amount, from year to year, according to the fertility 
or barrenness of the seasons; but in the different stages of agri- 
culture, and indeed ‘on almost every different farm, the pro- 
portions in which the produce falls to be divided between these 
co-partners cannot be determined by general rules, but must be 
regulated in every case by their respective advances to the con- 
cern—by the richness or poverty of the soil, the stock of the 
landlord—and the quantum of capital, skill, and industty,. re- 
quired on the part of the tenant ;— soils nataraly fertile affording 
to the owner not only a greater share, but a larger proportion 
of the whole produce, than such as must be rendered productixe 
by the knowledge and capital of a temporary occupant,—Lep, 


—_— 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Improvement of Heathy Grounds by Irrigation: 


¢ —Let no’spot of idle earth be found; 
But cultivate the genius of the ground.’ Day ven’s Viner. 
Sir, 

Ix addition to the many. useful purposes to which water 
has been applied, the jidiciously conducting of it over our dr 
barren moors and mountains, in order to extirpate heath, and 
ameliorate the pasture for sheep, has ofien occurred to'me, in 
my perambulations amongst these cheerless solitudes, as an ob- 
ject deserving public atteution. 

That running water has the effect of dislodging heath, and 
producing a variety of succulent natural grasses in its stead, is 
a fact which I suppose few of your readers, who are practically 
acquainted with the subject, will deny. It was once customary, 
in some parts of Scotland, with those who occupied lands’bor- 
dering with the mountains, to irrigate their lea by means of wa- 
ter brought in furrows along the brow or side of a hill, as cir- 
cumstances might require. Many of these furrows, although, 
perbaps, upwards of a hundred years, old, and unemployed 
during a great part of this time, are still easily traced. out; and 
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the greenness of the ground; for a considerable way to their 
lower side, owing to the superfluous water having fallen in that 
direction, clearly points out the utility of irrigating dry heathy 
nae For, as the author, quoted at the heud of this letter, 
as justly observed — ' 
* The coarse lean gravel, on the mountainsides, 
Scarce dewy beverage for the bees provides. ’ 

Now, as a great part of thé mountainous sheep walké‘in the 
interior of Scotland: abound with springs, almost up to their 
very summits, I am strongly inclined to think, that they could 
be greatly improved by a judi¢ious irrigation. This too, could, 
in many cases, be accomplished at a trifling expense. 

Were it not that most shepherds detest the very idea of 
working, the greater part of the labour might be performed by 
them,—nothing more being wanted, than one or mere small 
trenches, formed by a spade, or in some places in-part by a 

lough: But I shall not strenuously insist on this pertical, 
e’f L-should incur the censure of the whole fraternity; and 
this is what I would not chuse to do for the greenest hill in 
North Britain. ’ 

I: have been induced to trouble you with these strictures, on 
account of my not having seen, so far as 1 can recollect, the 
subject discussed in your useful Publication (a work which I have 
regularly read from its commencement) ; and should they! be ‘so 
fortunate as to gain admittance into it, they may ‘prove the 
means of drawing the attention of some of your intelligent ¢or+ 
respondents to the subject, and encourage me to offer some tar+ 
ther remarks on it hereafter. tee 107 

September 26. 1816. Pastors” 


N, B.—I omitted to state in the above, that I am not, only 
inclined to think dry heathy pastures can be improved’ by inrir 
gation, but I have seen the experiment made in a few instances 
with tolerably good success, 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reyort of a Committee of the Kincardineshire Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, as to the Operation of Mr Smitu’s Reaping-Ma- 
chine. 


Stonehaven, 24th October 1816... 
At.a Meeting of a Committee of the Kincardineshire Agricul- 
turn! Association, appointed to report, as,to the.effeesiof,the 
Reaping,.Machine, invented by Mr Smith-w).-pio2e0% yin! 
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—PRESENT— 
The Right Honouratle the Eart of Kintone. 
Rosert Witztam Durr, Esq. of Fetteresso. 
Geonce Sipver, Esq. of Netherley. 
Joun Ramsay, Esq. of Barra. 
Avexayper Durniz, Esq. of Ruthvieston. 
Rosert Davipson, Esq. of Balnagask. 
Messrs Roserr Gipson at Mathers. 
Atexanper Hamivron at Harvieston. 
Jaméts Hecror at Ferneyflat. 
Water Patron at Westmorton. 
Joun Brarrie at Drumsiced. 
Joun Brarrie at Drumforbar. 
Jouw Jounsrow at Pitnamoon. 
James Scrocore et Auchcairnes, 
Davin Maine at Carnbeg. 
‘The Eart of Kivrone im the Chair. 

The Committee having witnessed the operation of thé Ma+ 
chine, ‘on a field of oats, on the farm of Mr Duff of Fetteres 
so,—were fully impressed with the belief, that though pat to 
work this day, under many circumstances unfavourable to a 
fair and proper trial, it is likely to become a most useful and 
valuable addition to the agricultural implements of this country. 
While the ‘Committee are therefore unanimously of opinion, 
that every encouragement should be afforded for introducing it 
in practice, and for stimulating the inventor to any attainable 
improvement, that the ingenuity, of which he has ‘already af- 
forded so strong a proof, may suggest; they, .at the same tinre, 
conceive,|that this Association is under an important obligation 
to Mr Menzies of Pitfoddels, for the trouble he has taken in 
britging ‘the Machine into notice in this county—and, by ex- 
eae it at work this day, enabling the Society to judge of its 
merits. ' 

Extracted from the Minutes of the Kincardineshire Agri- 
cultural Association; 
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; Hints on Harvest Management. 
Sm, “ . 
lvorn Tw ser deplorable a harvest 25 the present, other mea- 
sites forthe preservation of the ctops than are required in 'or- 
dinary seasons, amst whidoabtedly' Have bech' res6rted tb'by ma- 
ny of your readers. Of these much has been said in the news- 
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papers of the day, and many ingenious methods have been re- 
commended. But, so far as I have observed; none of .them-are 
altogether adapted for general use. Some require a cousider- 
able expense ;—others can only be carried into effect in particus 
lar situations ;—one or two writers propose what is utterly ime 
practicable on a large scale ;—and almost all of these pian- have 
been given to the public without names, or with names that do 
not carry much weight with professional farmers—and tuo gene» 
rally without any extensive experiments to prove their utility. 
Yet some uscful practices may certainly be found scattered 
threvghout the country,—such as, if collected together in 
your Magazine, might probably furnish us with a rontine of 
management, calculated to diminish the loss that. must, at 
all. events, be sustained in such a distressing season as. this; 
An inquiry into the diseases of wheat was carried on: by Sim 
Jozm Sinciair a few years ago; and the facts and opmions 
which were afterwards put upon record, cannot fail to be inte- 
yesting under similar calamities : ay comparing the causes 
assigned for them at different times, in diffrrent situations, 
it is by no means improbable, that some beneficial resuits.may 
at jast be obtained. But the present inquiry is much less ab- 
struse, having nothing more for its object than to learn the 
modes of management which have been found most effectual 
this; season, ‘by farmers upon a large seale, for saving the 
crops with the least possible damage. .We. may thus derive 
some useful lessons for our guidance jn similar seasons; and asy 
in almost every season, much loss is incurred, both on the field 
and in the stackyard, especially on. the late and ovld soils, these 
lessons must necessarily be of very extensive utility. eth 
Though it be true that the diflerenec:of: climate betweem the 
northern and southern parts of Britain, in regard to the period 
at which the crops arrive at maturity, and: between the east:and 
west coasts in regard to the quantity of ram, may render dif- 
ferent modesiof securing the cropseligible in erdinary seasons, 
yet it cannot well ‘be deuktod that, ina late and wet harvest over 
ail ihe ‘Island, some general rules ate applicabie to every situa- 
tion. And it is not saying toomuch for our management in the 
north, to recommend its being» followed:-even: in: the south of 
England, in aseason when the ¢rops there are as jate; and the 
weather as adverse, as it is too generally in Scotland. ); Mach 
loss might certawly have been prevented in many parts of Eng- 
land, if, instead of leaving their grain in a loose state upon the 
ground, as it came from the scythe or sickle, every kindof corn, 
ds well as wheat, had been bound up in sheaves, gathered into 
stooks or shocks, and, instead of being thrown in a.raw state 
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into large batns, built in the stackyard, or even on the field, in 
small ricks, with the addition of ventilators when necessary. 
But, even in Scotland, there seems to be a considerable diver 
sity of practice in field management: And of farms lying conti+ 
gious, and apparently similar in soil, climate and exposure, 
some may be seen cleared of the crops, which are all safely 
Iddged in the stackyard ; while, on others, much yet remains to’ 
be carried, and what has been carried is far from being in good 
order. In one place oats, barley, and even wheat, are set up int 
fingle sheaves or gaits; in another, every thing is in stooks$ 
in a third, six or eight sheaves ate made to lean on each othef, 
without any head sheaves; and a little further on, you see the 
crop gathered up into small ricks of a cart-load, or less, as a 
preparation for the stackyard. These two last practices are 
more common in Ayrshire, and in other parts of the west of 
Scotland, where the climate is moist, and the harvest 
rally late, than elsewhere. That of ricking on the ficld, when, 
as often happens, the stooks have stood long, and been often 
beaten down by the wind, seems to be worthy of imitation in 
every late harvest ; but, with regard to the half stooks, without 
head sheaves, I believe many of your readers will entertain a 
different opinion. The danger of binding up corn when wet, 
éxcept loosely in gaits; the constant watchfulness required to 
keep the gaits ind stooks standing, and the propriety of separ~ 


ating any of the sheaves in which the grain has ee to sprout, 


from what are sound, before carrying them to the stackyard, 
are poitits of practice known and approved of by every farmer, 
and seldom neglected without much loss, especially in a precari- 
ous season. 

Of all the dangérs to which the cfop is exposed in a bad har- 
vest, one of the greatest is impatience. I shali never forget the 
lecture givén me by-an ok? friend of great experience, in the 
hurvest.of 1799. He had beema very extensive farmer for about 
half a century, and laid it down as an invariable rule always to 
wait for good weather, and never to carry corn to the. stack- 
yard in a doubtfal state, be the season ever so late. Hé had 
not a sheaf of corn: damaged) in the stackyard that. harvest ; 
aod with kind expressions of ‘sorrow for the loss sustained by 
thé less:prudent, he never fajled to mix the language of censure 
Wphis advice to the inexperienced. It happens, not unfrequent~ 

cand L-fear it may bethe case even this year, bad as the wed- 

er has:been, that more loss is sustained in the stackyard’ than 
onthe! field... 

The» sizé of the sticks, it is evident, ouglit to be regulated 
bythe condition of the grain; but as very small ones are liable 
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to several objections, particularly if the crop. be large, I can- 
not bot think that the frames on ‘pillars, and ‘the bosses recom- 
mended in Sir Joun Srnciatn’s Hasbandry of Scotland, would 
be found very useful in’ such ‘a season’ as this, independent of 
their value in préventing the ‘actéss‘of rats and mice. At all 
events, funnels or ventilators, ‘upright! ‘ahd ‘lateral, ought sel- 
dom to be dispensed with in’a wet harvest, even though the 
sheaves may appear to be sufficiently ‘dry, ‘especially if they 
have been thoroughly drenched with rain,’ and afterwards sud- 
denly dried by a sharp breeze. One may be easily ‘deceived 
a3 to the fitness of such grain for keeping well in a tolerably 
large stack. 


I shall conclude these ‘desultory remarks, noticing the 
vast importance of the thrashing ‘mill in a wet harvest. Corn 
may be thrashed by means of this'machine, when it could nei- 
ther be ‘preserved in a stack, nor wait the slow operation’ of 
the flail; and of this—none of the least of its advan _ 
there’ are few farmers who have not had occasion to avail them 
sélves this’ season. A substantial thrashing ‘mill, especially if 
worked’ by water, with a kiln onthe farm ‘or at a moderate 
distance, and a well-aired capaciows granary, properly subdi+ 
vided for receiving’ different sorts’ of grain,—with patience, 
close attention, and industry’ t6 improve the favourable mo- 
ment,—ought to preserve the érops iti thé worst ‘of seasons 
from atiy ‘very serious damage iti the stackyard. "IT am, &e. 

2. November, 1816. Mt se IRusrvévs”" 
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Premiums offered by the Boar of Agrididtire, for 1816-17." 
No. e—aSorhingssss 4 4: - 


To thé pétson who shall thake; id cpr thé Board, the 
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most ‘Satisfactory eXperimerits ‘otf Soiliig “upon fresh. mdwh green 
food; Such as’ tates; clover, licen; a 7, comineiy Pass, &c. 
the greatést tuber of milch' cows, ‘faftitip beasts? OP other cat- 


at ie Sy 


tle, (hbises excepted), nor fewer Wat “te 


Guineas, 67° Plate to that vali’ * ° “° &* 

It isunderstood that the.conditions of this premium require, 
that the soiling shall continue for not less than three suc< 
cessive months, between the’ st of May'abd the Tst\GF'No- 
vember, 1816," °° stead hrens sernendine 
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It is required. that a register shall.be kept, and reported, 
> Of the; sort of food, eaten; the weight, of the, food, or 

. the meagure of theland from which it, was mown or cut; 
.., the weight. or measure, of the litter used, and the weight 
. or, measure, ,and jthe.value of the dung. raised; the pro- 

» »/ duce of the dairy during the experiment, should milch 
cows be the stocks the live, weight of the beasts, if fat 
tened, at.the commensement and at the conclusion of 
the trial, having in both cases been fasted tweive, hours 

_ before, weighing ; with an account, whether the. stock 
were kept.in stalls, sheds, or open yards; and a, report 
also made of any other circumstances occurring,, which 
may conduce to give an accurate idea of the advantages 

, op f, this mode of feeding ; the whole to, be verified by sa- 

» tisfactory certificates, and, reported to the Board,, on or 
before the third Tuesday in January 1817, 

To.the person who shall make and. report to the Board, uns 
der the preceding conditions of trial, an account, the second. in 
nerit—Z wenty-five. Guineas, or a Piece of Plate of that value. ;, 

To the person who shall make, and report to the Board, an 
account of experiments, which shall be third in merit—Zes 
Guineas, or Plute to that value. ai 

Should any of the cattle. be slong tered under the inspece 
tion of the owner, it would be desirable to have the 
oy quantity, of tallow ascertained. 
same Premiums.are offered for 1817; the accounts to. be 
received.on or before the third Tuesday in January, 1818. 


_ No. IL.—Food of Horses. 


To the person who shall keep the greatest number of horses, 
not fewer than ten, during the space of six months, from the Ist 
day-of Noyember, 1816, tothe last day of April, 1817, on pota- 
toés, carrots, Swedish turfiips, or other food, with’a view to the 
diminution of oats, and the ascertaining the comparative expense 
a Piece of Plate of the dihiofThirty Guineas. 

The nomber, of days’ work performed within the, same. pe- 
riod, to be ed 5, also. the state.and condition, of the 
rses, apd the accounts, verified by certificates, to be pro- 

du¢ed on. of before the third ‘Tuesday in May, 1817. 

For the next.gneatest number so fed, and under the same Con- 
Gitions—Fificen Guineas, or a Piece of Plate of that value... 


Noi T1l.— Substitute for Clover. 


Complaints haying fer,many years been made in various parts 
of the kingdom, that red clover is liable; to fail, fram hav- 


ee TE we Oe. 
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ing been too often repeated in cultivation, and considerable 

injiry thereby sustained,’ in thé prodaction Of Whedt and o- 

ther crops’; the Board ‘offers’ "oo! 

Po the pérsén who shall, it the'most satisfactory manter, ‘as- 
Certain by éxperiments, what plant or plants forth the best subs 
stitutes ‘for sepplying the want of ted elover, by means of which, 
the live stock of a farm, and the succdssivé prod action of corn, 
shall not be dithirfished ; or iP lessened; it as sttrall ‘a décree“ag 
towy be: and whiclr substitute shall have ‘no'ill effect on the red 
clover, when that plant is again had recourse to— Fifty Gui- 
neas, or a Piece of Plate of the above value. sys" 

It is tequired that the coutse of crops previously pursued, 
the plant'or plants introduced, the course in which they 
are sown, the effect on live stock, and on the succeeditig 
crops; with a description of! the soil, tillage; and ma- 
nute; be verified by certificates, and reported’ to the 
Board on or before the first’Tuesday in Febranty; 1819. 

Fof the report next in merit, under, the same conditions— 
Twenty-fice Guineas, or a Piece of Plate of that value. 

For the report thitd ‘in mérit—the Silver Medal. 

The sdthe Premiums are offered. for (and accounts to be re- 
ceived in) 1820, 

_ The same Premiums are-offered for (ard accounts. to be re- 
ceived int) 1821. our veer oe 

N. B. As many valuable experiments and observations have, 

without doubt, been made oh the subject’ of this Premium, the 
Board invites communications on so interesting’a question ; ‘and 
will give such Rewards fur'the she, ak shaW-appear adequate to 
the merit-of sush report. Tw ToMy er 

No. LV.—Restoring Land for the Growth of Clover. 

To the person who shall, in the most satisfittory manner, 4s 
certain by experiments on ‘not ‘less’ than ‘eight acrés, the best 
means of retovating soil which appears to have been exhausted 
by red clover, with a’ view °to restore ‘its poWer to produce the 
abdve Crop Twenty- fire 'Guatnehs.’ 2820" a. ml 

The claim to be inade;' witha Statement of partichlirs, ve- 
rified by certificates, on or before: the first Tuesday in 
Pebrnaryy 182)... \wolwost ipa 


For the report second in merit»! Jen \Guineds, or the: Silver. 
Medal. 00 


N. B. It has been suggested that gypsum, and the ashes of pea 
might be usefully applied. evibbe | ul} Qaisies 


No. V.—Farming “Aécounts. 
To any occupier or thanager of a farm, whether proprietor 


/ 
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or tenant (or bailiff, or steward, with the consent of his em- 
ployer), of not less than 300 acres, the arable not less than half, 
who, on or.before the Ist of Jantiary, 1818; shall Jay before 
the Board one year’s correct statement, containing all the real 
transactions of the farm, and showing, in the shortest and clears 
est manner, the profit and losses, and whence those profits and 
losses have arisen; also giving a Clear view of all the stock or 
capital that has been upon the said farm in the current yeat, 
and specifying the kinds, with their respective value, the sum 
of—Fifly Guineas. 

To the person who shall prodace a statement as above, oc- 
cupying only 100 acres or upwards, the sum of— Gui- 
néas. 

The object of these Premiums is, to encourage persons 
engaged in farming, to kecp accurate accounts of their 
expenditure of profit and loss. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 
All Candidates are desired to observe, that, 
. The Board reserves to itself the power of withholding any 


premium, when the communication or communications is, or 
are, not deemed sufficiently important to merit the reward. 


. The MSS. &c. which shall be sent. in claim of premiums, to 
remain the property of the Board. 


3, All memoirs, &e. sent in claim of premiums, to be without 
the name of the author, or any intimation to whom they be- 
long (except where otherwise directed), bat with a mark or 
number, and accompanied by a sealed letter (on which is to 
be written the ‘same’ mark or nutnber), containing the name 
and address.of the Claimant, and the signed certificates (blank 
copies. being sent, with the memoirs, &c.) ; which sealed let- 
ter will ‘not be opened, unless the premium be adjudged to’ 
the MSS, &c. bearing,that mark or number, Without the 
attention of the Cantidlate to, this circumstance, the Board 
cannot vote the premium, offered,,.to such MSS. dc. 

Persons sending) memoirs in claim of premiums, are re- 
quested to specify particularly, the premium for whieh the ap- 
plication ‘is made; and to'\desire some person fo inquire the de- 
termination of the Board, within twelve months after the MSS. 
&éuchate been delivercds:\dn edse of no application, the letter, 
containing the name and address of the claimant, will be burned. 

No, 32, Sackville Street, London, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Queries as to the Comparative Weight of Wheat and Flotr’; and 
as to the Increasein the Weight of Oatmeal, ‘after being stored 
Sor some time. ft 


SIRs i bly 
}; ont HAyiNG, seen, in former Numbers. of your, Magazine, 
some, calculations for ascertaining the weight of meal that should 
ibe, obtained from a boil or,other measure of oats, of a.given 
weight, I should be glad if the writers of these communications, 
or anyother of your readers, would now, take up a similar, and 
not less interesting subject, namely, the weight of flour, ,of, the 
different degrees of fineness, that ought to be returned from a 
asure, of, wheat, of different weights... The ‘Fables constructed 
or this purpose will not, I should suppose, apply. to the present 


Yeats the, wheats being so much inferior in weight, and of course 
An quality, to those of common seasons,—probably not averag- 
“ing more throughout Britain, than 50 lib. per bushel. 

ae regard to the comparative weight of oats and meal, one or 
| two, puzzling circumstances remain.to be explained. It is gene- 
‘rally, understood, that oats, thoroughly dried in the sheaf, and 
thrashed from it, without being put up in a,stack, ‘will yield as 


‘much meal, or very nearly so, as the same oats, after having 
-been stacked several,months; and the weight. of. the. oats them- 
selyes will not be materially different. . In this there is.perhaps 
nothing, ineonsistent with, what has been stated by your-corre- 
_spondents, as oats, as, well as, al) other, kinds of grain, by the 
compression of a large stack, commonly, emit a little moisture, 
which js not taken off by the atmosphere, till some weeks after, — 
though sooner og later, according to , the, size, of the,stack, and 
the dryness or humidity of the air.. But the difficulty, to. which I 
allude, and which indeed applies, I believe, to other sorts of grain 
besides oats, is, that without any material increase in the weight 
or quactity of meal from the measure of oats, or in the weight of 
the oats themselves, the guanfity, or the number of measures of 
the cats, is commonly considerably Jess than it would have been 
if they had been thrashed from the stook. Now, what becomes 
of this quantity, the weight of each measure, and the weight of 
meal which it yields, being but slightly, if at all, increased ? 
After every reasonable allowance for some Joss in stacking,’ ‘atid 
itt Carrying the stack to the’ barn afterwards, much still remains 
to be accounted for, if it be'true) Hs Ihave found’ it if ‘my ex- 
perience, that frott September to July, ‘there is a‘ diminution in 
the quantity of oats, from an eqnal number of stdoks, ''taketi’ in 
alternate rows from the same field, ‘of ‘from 20'to 25 pet cei, : 
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What was put up in a stack, and not thrashed till July, yields 
ing one-fifth or one-fourth less of both oats and meal,..than 
what . was, thrashed from the stook in September. . In .the 
same proportion that. the quantity of oats was.diminished, it 
might have been expected that the weight both of the oats and 
meal would have been increased ; whereas, if this disproportion 
is found to take place generally, which I believe is the fact, it 
isa-circumstance which well deserves attention, and clearly 
points out the advantages of converting a large proportion of 
tlre ‘ost crop into meal, as soon as possible after harvest, both 
iF regard to the grower and the consumer. This is a common 
practice here, and in the adjoining counties; and,‘ with the 
present prospect of a great deficiency in crops of every ‘kind, 
and ‘a ‘consequent dearth of provisions, ought also to be ad- 
opted in other districts. 

Much grain is no doubt lost by the depredations of vermin, 
while it\is in the stack; but, in the instance I have alluded to, 
particular attention was paid to this circumstance, arid fib rats 
or’ imicé, nor any traces of them were observed. But,‘ ‘if it 
be ‘admitted that this is the only way of solving the difficulty’ I 
have ‘stated, it is only another, and a — strong arcument, 
for converting ‘the outs into meal with the least possible delay. 
'Toé-this* may be added, the increase in the weight of the meal 
itself, after ‘being kept some time, the small space in which it 
may ‘Ge'stored, and its greater safety. But, not having muth 
experience of this management myself, I shall be obliged to any 
of your readers’ who will inform me of every necessary particu- 
lar, and especially of the increase in the weight of meal kept 
six months—how soon after being stored this increase begins— 
and after what time it ceases. I am, &c. 

Ayrshire, 28th October, 1816. B. L. 
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Td THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Revolving Brake-Hatrow, and Weed Extirpator. 
7 With an, Engraving. 
Sins 


t 
1 


nota AN 2 formet Number of your Magazine, (Vol XV, page 

470), you did me the favour to publish an account of a Wheel 

take to be attached to a plough, for cleansing and pulverizing 

rand raising potatoes; with a letter from Mr Grierson, 

who, had used. it. with great advantage for all these purposes. 

Soon after this, I began to i. carrying the principle of its 
2 
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formation further, and to constructia Revolving Brake-Harrow 
and: Weed. Extirpator, to be worked \by itself, of which: l now 
send you a draught and description: I-have the'satisfaction'to 
say, that it has been tried in different parts of: the country, and 
much approved of by several very competent. judges, in |parti« 
cular by that respectable Body the Border Agricultural Society, 
before whom ‘it was tried at their Meeting Jast months*| Mr 
Oliver, tenant in Lochend ncar Edinburgh, also authorizes:me 
to state, that, according to hisexperience of it in June /last,:in 
cleansing some very foul land for turnips, the saving of expense, 
and what is hardly of less importance, the saving of time, ‘was 
nearly: 50 per cent. when compared with the common method by 
the: plough and harrows. . This gentleman gave two ploughings 
and eight courses of the harrows ‘to one part of his: field ; ‘and 
the same effect as to cleanness and pulverization, was' produced 
by four courses of the revolving brake-harrow, after only one 
ploighing. At that time, the rake:had not been added to it; 
and Mr/Oliver therefore found it necessary to employ a common 
harrow to go once along for collecting the roots of the couch- 
grdss and other weeds, after: they had been brought to the:sur- 
face by this implement ; but: the use.of a harrow for that pur- 
poseis now rendered unnecessary by the rake shown on the en- 
ing, which can be attached to the revolving brake when 
It is poing over the land for the last time, or at any stage of the 
cleaning operations. lam, &e. date 
Leith Watk, 2d Nov. 1816. Sam. Morton. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE PARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


The Sale of Barley in Steck, recommended inthe Edinktryh 
Corn Market. 
Sir, 

Tue establishment of ‘a! market in Edinburgh, for the 
sile of wheat in stock, took plaee‘in a very few months after 
the publication, in your valuable Miscellany, of the paper writ- 
ten for the purpose of drawing the attention of all concerned, 
to what was considered a beneficial mode of sale; and the suc- 
cess of the market seems conclusive of its experienced utility. 
Oats, beans and peas, and now and then small parcels pf the 
inferior sorts of barley, have, for'a long time, been exposed ‘in 
stock, in the Grass Market of this city ; and though the paper 
yegording the Wheat market had no immediate reference ‘to 


* See page 432 of: this Number 
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these, there can be no doubt that many of the advantages pe- 
culiar to the public sale of any one species of grain, applies) in 
common 'to: the! others: Hence, though an extension of the 
Barley market was) not: particularly recommended, it was ex- 
pected that-sellers and purchasers of that grain would have seen 
the expediency of transacting, in regard to it, insthe same open. 
aad liberal: manner. that was recommended in regard to the 
wheat. This, however, has not-been the case; and though 
the newspapers give regular reports of the prices at which bar- 
ley:has been sold in the Edinburgh market, the supplies differ 
little from what they were formerly. ‘This, certainly, is matter 
of! surprise as well as of regret; and it seems proper that some 
steps'should be taken, with a view. to excite a general interest 
in favour of a Stock Barley Market. , 

It' would be superfluous: to repeat the arguments formerly 
brought forward, in so far as they apply to public markets ia 
general ; bat surely nothing can be more obvious, than the facts 
that the sale of ail kinds of corn in stock, is a moede‘by far the 
most Jiberal,. the most: safey.and> the most respectable forall 
parties. And if the: public: sale of barley, as well \as! of other 
specics of corn, can be shown to be a good practice generally; 
much more must. it be beneficial ina year like the present, when 
it is scarcely possible for the most scrupuloas. seller to: exhibit.a 
fair sample, or.for ‘the most-experienced purchaser to make a 
fair estimate of the stock from'a sample. ‘This is a fact which 
deserves the consideration of every purchaser, but more espe- 
cially of the brewer. Considéring the nice and very ticklish o- 
peration of malting, and the indispensable necessity of having 
grain ofa homogeneous, quality, and the very great inconve- 
nience to which the brewers of Edinburgh and its vicinity must 
bejsubjected, aecording, to, the, present mode, there can be no 
di ubt that a reguiar and, fell exhibition of barley would meet 
with their steady support. It may also be proper to remark, 
that from the nuaidérous and, extensive distilleries. and breweries 
in the city and neighbourhood, as well as from, the. great.con, 
sumption of por-baniey and barley. meal, there is little reason to 
fear, that the\supply. would, almost.in any case,,exeeed, the des 
mand.;, I theretore hope, that such of, your readers, as,ane,ing 
terested) in, this.matter, (will, exert their, influence for (the, este, 
bhshywent and supportof a, Barley, Siock Market,in the city,of 
Edinburgh and hope you will: sooo have to announce. its ex- 
isignge Pgh, success, as a measure highly beneficial in.an ayrir 
cultural, or it aay be said, a) national, as well us a commercial 
point of view. 


It would appeary’ that inany arrangement Which may be ad- 
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opted for the enlargement of the Barley market, ‘the alteration 
of the present hour of sale ought to be incladed. Many rea- 
sons might be assigned‘ for recommending that the Wheat and 
Barley Markets should be conjoined in regard to both'the place 
and hour; but this seems superfluous, and ‘might,’ in ‘some’ 
cases, be considered as invidious. 

Your early insertion of the foregoing remarks will much ob« 
lige, Sir, your, &c. 104 

Edinburgh, 2d Nov. 1816. Lo 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE’ FARMER’S MAGAZINE,’ 


On the Deficiency of the present Crop, and Econonry recommend- 
ed in its Consumption, 

Sin, 

In concluding your literary labours for 1816, you have 
a very unpleasant task to perform. “Such an ungeniat ‘season— 
such; defective crops—and such gerieral agricultural: distress, 
have not occurred during the publication of your Miscellany. 
Tt may be deemed superfluous to Ooffér any minute detail of the 
weather during the last half year, as its very unpropitiows'state 
must be fresh in the recolleciion of every one; and 'to give an 
opinion in regard to the distress likely to ensue from the pre- 
sent very unproductive crop, a considerable proportion of which 
is still exposed to the precarious elements, might be considered 
equally mischievous and unwarranted. ‘Bat certainly it is ‘an 
important duty, however painful the task of discharging it,’ to 
give a faithful aad unexaggerated account’ of the réal extent of 
the supplies of the necessaries of life for thé ensuing year, with 
the utinost possible accuracy. If the nation be daly ‘apprized 
of the real state of the crops, it will naturally’see the necessity 
of using with economy the scanty produce of its own soil, and 
of timeously applying for relief to those countries which may be 
more favourably circumstanced. 

To sound alarm when theré is no danger, is always bad ; but 
to conceal a perilous case, when it is clearly perceived to éxist, 
is eyen still more unjustifiable. Were our information td' be 
collected from the numerous paragraphs which have of late ap- 
peared in the newspapers of both Scotland and England, ‘we 
would find that, upon balancing the account, we had abotit an 
average crop as to quantity, though sdmewhat inferior in tegard 
to, quality. Some of these paragtaphs, no doubt, speak’ the 
truth; but many of them, and by far the greater number, on- 
tain exaggerated statements, drawn up by thosé ‘who’ have no 
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practical test for trying the real value of the produce; and who 
judge from the erroneous criterion of the bulk of the ‘straw. 
In. years of plenty, or even of mediocrity, it is harmless to pub- 
lish, and amusing to read, the theoretical notions of those well- 
meaning observers; but,.in a season such as the present, ‘their 
officious estimates ought never to be regarded. To ‘propagité 
such delusions is evidently a great moral delin« uency. For the 
journeymen politicians of our great towns, Yen are generally 
careful readers of the newspapers, when they feel the presstire 
of scarcity and dearth, too often impute these évents to the 
wicked practices of monopolizers and forestallers; and, acting 
upon these misguided views, not unfrequently proceed to mea- 
sures which, after enhancing the scarcity they’ate Meant to re- 
move, terminate in their own disgrace or ruin. No means are 
more calculated to frustrate an end, than those adopted By ‘an 
infuriated rabble. They, perhaps, never can be persuaded, 
that, with a short supply of corn, dearth is the only preventive 
of famine, and that the remedy, though harsh, is always effec- 
tive, If, in such a case, reasoning would’ prévé Of to AyRil, 
no report of the state of the crops ought ta be published) Yl 
its accuracy, or approximation to the traith, Has been fully as 
certained, , , 


But, while the practice of Pontiehins fal’e reports ‘Of the state 


of the crops is censured, and their deficiency is asserted, ‘it’ iS 
impossible to give a correct estimate as to the exterit of the Tattér. 
From the shriyelied and lean appearance of what has béen’ offer 
ed for gale, it is obyions that the quality fs greatly defective ; and 
from the concurrip testimony of husbandmeén who have ‘mea- 
sured thé ground which roduced what they have thrashed, there 
is conclusive evidence that the quantity is mutch bélow an aver- 
age,.._In regard to Scotland, it would seem tHat the flour of the 
free ot marketable produce of wheat will not éxéeéed half ani'a- 
verage crop, and will be under one-sixth of the aggregate of the 
three preceding crops. Barley and oats will be somewlrat under 
two-thirds of a medium crop. Beans and peds in many instan- 
ces have totally failed, and almost in no case are a fair crop. It 
may be overrating them to say that their produce is equal to 
one-fourth of a fair crop. 

Under these circumstances, the prospects of the ensuing year 
are of a very unfavourable nature, Indeed they present a more 
gloomy aspect to the labouring class of the ont than at 
any, period during the last fifty years, owing to there being léss 
demand tor their services than in any of the calamitous seasons 
which occurred within that time. ‘The last crop, though a very 
alukdant one, is now nearly consumed. ‘There would have 
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been a considerable proportion on hand, :had the distressed state 
of agriculture not ridered it necessary for farmers to bring 
their corn to market more rapidly during last winter than they 
otherwise would have done. This occasioned ‘h Coristant glut 
and corresponding lowness of price, which produced a rate of 
consumption that even the abundance of the crop could not have 
supported throughout the season. wok ot 
Circumstanced asthe country is, all ranks must feel the effects 
of our short supply of corn; and though the ports are likely to 
bé opened\in a few days, as the calamity seems to have been ge- 
neral throughout Europe and America, there can’ be little im- 
portation expected. Indeed, importation never has, nor can, 
roduce ‘plenty and cheapness, when we have a short supply at 
ome.' It ‘beeomes therefore an indispensable duty to manage 
with frugulity what we have got, as well as to afford every faci- 
lity» towards procuring what can be obtained abroad. Arguing 
upon this principle, it-is much to be regretted, that distillation 
from grain ‘should still be allowed. | This certainly, if not bad, 
is ati least» very questionable policy. Indeed, it appears to: be 
ové¥looking the place which distilleriés naturally hold in the sys- 
témi''of British political economy... They seem destined for use 
a$ @grent national granary, to be employed nierely for abstract- 
ing’ the surplus of plentiful yearsy but never to lend their aid in 
consaniing the best of Jand produce in years of scarcity. By 
their legitimate use, they become an encoutnger of ‘agriculture, 
anid operate as a mean of equalizing the price of the fitst:neces- 
saty of life; but by their working in other circumstarices, they 
inevitably act as a scourge to the people. . Surely, when: this is 
considered, no amount of revenue, which they may pay: into the 
Treasury, can compensate for a ‘misfortyne of such! a serious 
magnitude; and surely no landlord or tenant would beso un- 
feeling as even to wish that their operations should be continu- 
ed during the present crisis. lam, &e. 
1, Nov. 1816. T. 


/ 
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sREXIEW OF AGRICULTURAL, PUBLICATIONS... 


'o 
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The Agricultural State of the Kingdom in Februanys March and, , 
Apri, 8816 5 being. the Substance of the Utepliescap many: of 
the: most opulent, and intelligent: Landholderss) to. a Gireulenho 
Letter sent by the Board of Ayriculture, to. every pert of. 
England, Wales, and. Scotland. | London, 1346. t 


Tuts book has been Jately advertised for sale.in the newspas ; 
pers, ‘onder the title of the * Suppressed Volume ofthe Board: 
of Agriculture ;” but bow, in that case, it came to see the light,,- 
has’ ‘not been very satisfactorily explainet!. » A London booksel;; 
lor, it isisaid, got hold of one: of the copies, intended only for; 
the use of the members, and forthwith struck off, an inaceurate,, 
impression, which, of course, compelled the Board to come for-, 
ward with a correct-one. ‘The volume before us, we arelassut 
edin a note, is printed verbatim: eb literatrm from the original; 
copy.' Why the Board wished to suppress it, does not appear 5,- 
but it would seem, from the labour bestowed in arranging and, ; 
condensing the materials, that. theit first intention niust, have - 
been’ ‘to give it to the public ;, for» it) is still in too, imperfecta , 
state forthe eye of the Legisisture.. The Board may perhaps, 
be excused for hesitating to publish. so deplorable a representa 
tion of the State of Agriculture »:but the truth of it is thus ren- 
dered) -more unquestionable. « ‘The: exertions of no private indi- 
vidual, or local-society, could have accumulated so great a body 
of ‘interesting facts and) opinions:;—facts so well authentieated, 
and opinions so well entitled to attention—supported as they are 
by the names of men athong the most eminent, both for their 
general knowledge of the state of the country, anc for vheir ex- 
perience in the practice of agriculture. ‘This is not a book com- 
piled from the reports of one particular class, whose motives 
might be suspected to be interested ;—it is not the production of 
a few individuals in a confined sphere of observation ;—but it 
comprises the substance of the Replies received by the Board 
from men of different ranks and professions, from almost all the 
corn counties of Great Britain, 

As most of our readers may not see the book itself, we shall 
endeavour, by making lerge extracts from it, to give them a to- 
lerably clear idea of its contents. Though the causes and con- 
sequences of the state of things which it exhibits, cannot fail to 
press upon the mind while engaged in surveying it, the Board 
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has abstained from all such. speculations, notwithstanding the 
example set them by many of their correspondents. 

The Board, on assembling after the Christmas vacation, con- 
dered it as an incumbent duty to the public, to take the neces- 
sary measures for ascertaining the real state of the kingdom, in 
whatever most intimately concerned its agricultural resources ; 
and therefore ordered a Circular Letter and Queries to be im- 
mediately despatched to all their correspondents. ‘The bod 
of the work contains the Replies they received, arranged un- 
der the head of the several counties, with a tabular view pre- 
fixed to each of them. These Replies are in some instan- 
ces very full; and, as might naturally be expected, several of 
the writers not only digress a little, but display pretty strong 
shades of difference in their statements. To have brought all 
these together within a small compass, for the purpose of com- 
paring m, and ascertaining the results of the whole, would 

ave required much time and labour, without which the reader 
_ eonld not have risen from the perusal of the work with any very 
definite conceptions of the actual state of agriculture. But the 
Board has performed this task itself, having prefixed to the 
work a summary of its contents; under each Query, which, 
with the Queries themselves, we shall now lay before our readers 
in their own words, omitting only what is said under the title of 
* Cottagers’ Land and Cows,’ the greater part of which does 
not belong to the present inquiry, but is merely a repetition of 
what has been already published in their volumes of, communi- 
cations. toa irs 
© QUERIES. a 
* 1. Are any Farms in your neighbourhood unoccupied. by: Te- 
* nants; and have Landlords, -in consequence, been obliged) to 
* take them into their own hands? Please torstate.the number 
* of Farms-and their size. deni tg 
* 2, Have any Tenants, within your knowledge, given notice to 
‘ their Landlords, of quitting their Farms at Lady-day, or any 
* other period ? 
3. Have any Farms: been lately re-let at.an Abatement of Rent; 
* and if so, what.is the proportion of such Abatement ? 
4. What cireumstances, denoting the Distress of the Farmers, have 
* come to your knowledge, which may not, be included under 
¢ the above Queries ? ' 

5. Is the present distress greater on Arable, or on Grass Farms? 

6. Have Flock-farms suffered equally with others ? 

7. Does the Country in which you reside, suffer from a diminished 

‘ circulation of Paper ? 
8. What is the state of the Labouring Poor; and what is the pro- 
* portion of Poor-Rates, compared with the years 1811 and 
«148122 a 
« 9, What Kemedies occur to you, for alléviating these Difficulties ? 
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© To’ these Queries the Board received $26 Letters in reply, from 
¢ which the following statement has ‘been collected. 
© First Query.— Occupancy. 
© Three hundred and thirtéen replies, describing the state of occu- 
* pation, have been received, which may be thus arranged : 
‘. Letters, 
© Letters, mentioning farms unoccupied by tenants, being 168 
* throw on the landlords’ hands, 
* Letters, in which no such want of occupancy occurs, ... 127 
* Letters, in which farms are stated to have been unculti- 18 
¢ vated for want of being occupied by the landlords, .. } 
313 
‘ It is necessary to observe, in relation to the 127 7 Letters, that 
€ their not containing the article of occupation by eonahes, is’ fot 
« singly to be taken as a sign of prosperity, as a great number of 
* them dre amongst those the most descriptive of agricultural’ \dis-' 
tress ; and 64 of them also add, that notices have been given'to’ 
quits a circumstarice marking, in some degree, the progress of the 
evil. 
* It may further be remarked, that these Letters represent a large 
© quantity of land to be uncultivated. 


* Second Query.— Notices to Quit. 
© Three hundred and twenty-two replies have been received to this 
* Query, which may be thus arranged. 


© Letters. 
. Letter’, in which the expression is, many Farmers have 103 
* given notice to quit, . - 
* Letters, in which the expressions are, several or a afew, Loa 
* have given notice to quit, see eeef | 
‘ Letters, i which the expression is, ail that cam have } 37 
* given notice to quit,'.... + don weds of P 
€ Letters, in which the expression is, none have given no: | oy 
$3GMO to Quits. PROT MOES . UO. Gisberd. ei ese sae OF ; 
322 
* It is scarcely necessary to remark, that until the present period 
© of declension’ ¢ommenced, such an idea, as. giving notice to quit 
* a farm, except for the purpose of hiring a better one, may be said 
* to have been ‘almost: unknown’ in the kingdom; and no circum- 
* stance can more clearly mark the present-degradation of the em- 
* ployment, than these noti¢es'to quit. 
“Third Query. Reduction of Rent. 
* There have been 212° returns, specifying the proportionate re- 
* duction of rent; and the average of them*all is 25 per cent. 
“ It shotld’ however be remarked, that ‘this’ applies only to the 
“'Lefters which specify the amount of the ‘reduction : many others 
* speak of the same fact, without giving precisely the proportion. 
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* The Land Rents of the kingdom, according to the returns of 
the property-tax,, have been.stated at 34,000,000; if the real fact 
should exceed this by oaly two millions, the total will, be 36 mil- 
lions, ;and,the loss of 25 per cent. will, give, a total of .9,000,000 
to landlords alone; but. this, will»by no.means,, according to the 
Letters received by the Board, be the whole of one year’s loss,.as 
the amouat of unpaid arrears is stated, in many of the Letters, to 
be very great indeed, and property not only distrained for rent, 
but also for taxes. 

‘ The. distress of the present period will scarcely permit of a 
doubt, were it proved by no other circumstance than the curious 
fact which occurs more than once in the Correspondence, that the 
mere occupation of farms, free of all rent, is considered as a be- 
nefit, with the Norfolk assertion, that the year’s rent of the coun- 
ty will be lost: such assertions may not be accurate, but they 
could not be ventured, if the distress was not very great: proved 
also by twenty advertisements of sales for distress af rent, in that 
one county. 


* Fourth Query—General State of Husbandry in the present Period. 
* By far the greater number of the Letters enter into consider- 
‘able ‘details on the circumstances which denote the present de- 
* plorable state of the National: Agriculture.- Bankruptcies, setz- 
* ures, executions, imprisonments, and farmers become parish pau- 
‘ pers, are particularly mentioned by many of the Correspondents ; 
with great arrears of rent, and in many cases, tithes, and poor- 
Fates unpaid; improvements of every kind generally discontinued ; 
live stock greatly lessened ; tradesmen’s bills umpaid); and alarm- 
ing gangs of poachers and other depredators. These circumstan- 
ces are generally expressed in language denoting extremé distress, 
and absolute ruin in a variety of instances. 
* Fisth and Sixth Queries — Arable and Grass Land, and 
* Flock Farms, compared. 
* The replies to the Fifth Query, very geucralty ‘assert the distress 
to be much greater on arable than on grass land; but many of 
them observe, that af late the prices‘of grass land produce have so 
» much decli»ed, that the difference promises soon to be but smail. 
In general, it is asserted, that Flock farme have suffered moch 
less:than others ; but they have begun to feel it heavily, yet not 
equally with-arable land. 3 als ; 
* Seventh Query.— Circulation of Paper. 
‘ There i inthe replies some’ differencve of ‘opinion upon this 
point ; mueh mischief is noted from the failure of eountry banks : 
many of the Correspondents are of opinion,’ ‘that’ 4griculture saf- 
fers nach for want of a larger avid safer ¢irculation ; and not a 
few complain heavily of the deficiency of paper being so extreme, 
that they are forced to sell their products under a great deprecia- 
t tion of price, merely from the- want of totes to pay for-them. 
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* The’ greatness of the inconvenience may be easily eonjectured 
* from the case of Liicolnshire, where that diminution is stated to 
* athount* to rio fess than ‘two millions and a half sterling ; and in 
Wiltshire to 300,0002.' “But'a few others are of opinion; that the 
present amount of ‘paper is adeqtiate to the object of buying and 
selling at the present reduced prices. ; 

* Eighth Query.— State of the Labouring Poor, and Poor-rates. 

© The tétal ‘number of Letters containing replies on’ the first of 
these subjects, amounts to 273. 

“Two fundred and thirty-seven Letters describe the state of the 
Poot under Various expressions denoting a want of employment, 
in terms more or less forcible. 

* One hundred and one of the above Letters, expatiating on’ the 
degree of this want of employment, describe the extreme distress 
resulting from it as amounting to great misery and wretchednéss, 
and in some cases to an alarming degree. 

* Eighteen Letters describe the state of the Labouring Poor as 
neither better nor worse than formerly. 

* Twenty-five Letters give a favourable report, representing their 
state as not in want of employment, and therefore not distressed. 
* These forty-three cases, so much more favourable than the: rest, 
require a few words of explanation, as in fifteen of them: there 
occur circumstances tending to show, that whatever the present 
state may be, it will soon become not superior to that of the rest. 
In seven of these cases, they are attended by minutes of unoceu- 
pied farms, and notices to quit. In two others, poor-rates are 
stated to be high and increased. In one other. the favourable re- 
port combines with the fact of fifty farmers being distrained for 
rent. In anvther:case the favourable report is confined to one or 
two parishes, with much distress in their vicinity. In one.other, 
in which the Poor are represented as not suffering, it is admitted 
that they have less employment than heretofore. In another case, 
employment is found by manufacturers ; and in one, the Reporter 
employs all the poor of his parish, on a principle of charity. 

* Poor Rates. 

* The Letters, containing returns descriptive of Poor-Rates, are 
to the following purport : 
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Letters. 
Letters, in which the rates have increased sinté 1811 and 
* 1812 we Hnvleie ne dee, oe ees nhbseeedeorce 147 
* N. B. In 54 of these Letters, the proportional rise. is 
‘ given, and amounts onthe average to 43 per cent. 
Letters, in which the rates have decreaséd «4.005 ¢0+<+4 
‘ N.B, In $ of these Letters, the proportional fall is 
‘ given,, and amounts on an average to 28 per cent. 
* Letters, in which the rates are stationary,; that. is, neither 7 
* higher or lower than 181) and 1812. ..eiee ee peer es 
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* But this table gives by no’means a sufficient idea of the dis- 
tress at present arising from this heavy tax, ‘as in a variety of in. 
stances the farmers who lately paid to these rates have been ob- 
liged to give up their farms, and are actually become paupers 
themselves, receiving parochial allowances like other paupers ; and 
this increased burthen in many other parishes occurs, while some 
farms are unoccupied, or run waste; and, in the cases the most 
favourable, the burthen falls with increasing weight on the land- 
lords. The Letters contain many complaints, that while the ma- 
nufacturers, who have occasioned the chief burthen, pay scarcely 
any thing to the Rates, the accumulated weight falls on the oecu- 
piets of land. ' 
‘ The complaints almost universally made of the increase, heavy 
burthen, and most mischievous consequences to the industry of the 
people, which result from. poor-rates, form a conspicuous: feature 
among the complaints of the Correspondents ; insomuch that many 
apprehensions are expressed of this system being ‘permitted to con- 
tinue, and increase till it will absorb, in union with tithes, the 
whole rental of the kingdom, leaving nothing more to the land- 
lords of it; than:that of acting as trustees and managers for the 
benefit of others. . 

* But the surprising circumstance of this result is the increase 
being so general at the very period in which, from the reduced 
price of provisions, a directly contrary. effect might have been 
expected. To find that rates have risen, while the principal ob- 
ject in the support of the nourishment of the poor-has fallen in 
price above 100 per cent., seems to be extraordinary; nor could 
such a result have been found, but ,in. an, administration liable to 
so many objections. We cannot be surprised-at a great number 
of these Correspondents, calling with ‘anxiety for regulations in 
a system, which tends directly tothe’ annihilation of all -in- 
dustry. ? 

* The extreme burthen arising from Poor-tates, is Emin which 
can never have. too much attention paid to ity and its nature can 
be well understood only by referenée to particular;eases. Thus, it 
deserves attention, that this tax has ‘heen collected im certain 
districts in Wales, in kind, if the-ét pression be perntitted,—that is, 
the substances necessary for the support of thé Poor, taken instead 
of the valne’' in money,—it may’ be ‘presumed, through a want of 
circulating. medium. The amount to’ which this’ tax: can arise, 
may bé understood by referring to'the casé of Halstead’ im Essex, 
where it risés to Ss. 6d. in ‘the pound forone er of a year, 
taken at one-fifth under the rack-rent;) andat Coggeshall inthe 
same county, much higher} and. in’ @ ‘parish’ wear Sandwich) in 
Kent, they amount to 22s, per acre. © Such’ facts require no 'com- 
ment. The abuses to which this administration ‘is hiable, may: be 
felt from the Somersetshire'tase, of parish paupers’becoming claim. 
ants as creditors on the effects of a bdnkrapt.? So! or 1 
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‘. Tythe. 
¢ The general complaints against the weight of tithe, would open 
too wide a field to, permit, more than a solitary remark; It appears 
from the Correspondence, that 10s, in the pound rent, is taken as 
a commutation in Dorsetshire ; and 9s. an acre for greemland & is 
paid in, Berkshire, ’ 


* Ninth Query—-Remedies proposed. 


Letters, proposing the repeal or reduction of taxes . 
proposing the reduction of rent 
to commute tithes 
to prohibit, or lay heavy duties on the sae cs 43 58 
tion of all land produce . 
to give a bounty on the export of corn 
to increase paper circulation........ 
to regulate poor- rates, and especially by ‘subjecting 
all property to bear its fair share 
to raise the price of corn, &c..... 
to establish corn rents . . 
to repeal the Act for warehousing foreign corn, . 
to lend Exchequer Bills on good security, .... 0-4: 
to continue the Bank Restriction, 
to encourage emigration, ‘ eels 
to give the same favour to Agriculture as to Manu- 
facture, as the principal remedy ; but many allude 
less decisively to the same system, ... 
to reduce the interest of money, 
——-— to establish public granaries, the corn to be pur- 
chased by Government, ... ‘ 
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to encourage distilleries, . . 
Government to. take into their own m hands the ma- 
nagement of the poor, 
proposing to regulate the cottages with the addi. 
tion of lands, i 
++ to repeal the Game Laws; 
———-——-_ to lessen the quantity of land intended to be sown, . 
—+.— to give a bouaty on the cultivation of hemp, ....... 
———— to take off the tax on draining-brick, . ‘ 
the Bank of England to; establish branch ‘banks, . aii. 
‘. The, great object of the Board in. these inquiries, has been to 
collect facts. If it, be. asked, what conclusions are to be drawn 
from these facts 2, Such will, of course, suggest themselves. with 
the greatest. clearness, tothe members of the legislature... With 
this expectation before us, we cannot but be surprised at the anxiety 
felt, and the apprehensions expressed by many of the ablest per- 
sons: (bemg magistrates of extensive jurisdictions) amongst the 
‘ Correspondents, whose Letters are the basis of this general resuit. 
* But ye Board cannot forbear making one observation, as it may 
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* be extremely important to the futuré:state of the country. When it 
is considered that the tracts absolutely uncultivated are of consi- 
derable extent, and that a great number of farms are thrown upon 
the landlord’s hands in a period when it must of necessity be ex: 
tremely inconvenient to attempt their cultivation, in many cases 
heavily burthensome, and in some ruinous; it must be evident, 
that the management of these farms may probably be so very im- 
perfect, as to occasion a great defaleation in the produce of corn. 
Of the same tendency is another circumstance mentioned in the 
Letters, the preparation for the next crop of wheat being extreme- 
ly deficient. It may also be observed, that among the circum- 
stances mentioned in reply to the Fourth Query, is that of a very 
general neglect of all purchased manures, together with a dis- 
charge of labourers formerly employed, to an amount that must 
considerably affect the future cultivation of the soil. These points, 
if duly considered may afford no slight reason for apprehending a 
considerable declension in the amount of future productions; and 
“ should such an effect arrive, it may come at a time in which the 
* pressure will be more severely felt.’ p. 2—20. 

Upon comparing the table for each county with the replies on 
which we should expect it to be founded, it would appear that 
even the substance of these replics have not been always insert- 
ed. - In the table for the very first county (Bedfordshire) a spe- 
cific reduction of rent is stated under the proper head, on the 
authority of two correspondents, while in their letters which 
follow, there is not a word of any abatement whatever, Besides 
this want of agreement, it deserves to be noticed, that the re- 
plies are not in the form of separate answers to the several que- 
ries, but in many instances nothing more than short notices ap- 
plicable to one or two of them; and in others there is a good 
deal of speculation hardly referable to any of the queries. It is 
impossible, therefore, to believe that the sentiments of the 
Board’s correspondents have been always accurately reported.— 
Enough, however, has been published to make out a case of ge~ 
neral distress, among all the several classes immediately. depend- 
ent upon Agriculture, to which it is universally admitted there 
has been no parallel for half a century at least. ‘The depression 
in the price of land produce, towards the end of the American 
war, is adverted to in some of ‘the replies; but, from the great 
advance of rents and taxes since, the agricultural state of the 
kingdom at present, is asserted to be much more’ calamitous. 
A few instanées, taken without much selection, will niake’ this 
more evident to many readers, than the general summary Of the 
Board. The difficulties, aiid diminished incomes of Tand-own- 
ers, as well as the most praiseworthy conduct of many of them, 
towards their tenantry, may be judged of from the following ine 
stances. 
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Str G. Leeds, Bart. { Buckinghamshire) —‘ The whole of the Hon. 
«and Rev» Mr Casts's: tenants at Cockayne Hatley, have given no- 
© tice toequit at Lady-day next: -The-quantity of land so abandon- 
© edyd am-nowalile to.ascertaim. The,Rev. Dr Thompson, of Long 
Stowe; also inthis county, has one or.two farms thrown upon his 
‘shahds; J velieve; however, he does occupy them in part, and that 
‘othe same:is- the! case with the Rev. Thomas Brown, at Conington, 
¢oieothis county also. The pattial relief proposed by.Government, 
“willy bam» afraid, have no effect towards restoring confidence and 
‘seredit=to the agricultural interest. A curious case, in-my neigh- 
‘ebourhood, occurs at this time; the name of the party.of course I 
“do sot feel at liberty to disclase, although, were it of lecarialans 
*-Bhaveno doubt: I could obtain his consent thereto. He ts a Gen- 
¢-vleman‘of ‘landed property, arid which, of late, without being high 
‘det, brewghr him an income: of 14001. or 1500/. per annum. From 
© the establishment be usually kept, his assessed taxes amounted to 
» about 704..per annum. _ At Lady-day last the whole of his proper- 
tty was ebandoned, except a farm let for 7s. 6d. per acre, enclosed 
* and tithe-free, producing 60/. per, annum; of course, before Lady- 
*iday last he‘abandoned all his servants, carriages, horses, &c.;but 
‘he is aetually paying this year for the preceding one, J0/. per, an- 
‘:nam more than his income; which undoubtedly, must so involve 
‘the estate, that. without.a very, speedy relief he must be ruined. ’— 
Po! 89« 


Thomas, Browne, (Norfolk,)—* In order that I might be the bet- 
* ter enabled to reply to your favour more generally, I commu- 
* nicated Bs same to several Agriculturists, who agree with’me in 


* opivion, that the rental of the county of Norfolk, for the last year, 
« would be lost;, and there appeared’to them no probability from’ ge- 
‘‘neral ruin, except’ the avérage’ price of ‘wheat was 80s. and barley 
tat 49s. per Gtrartht!'*” jp. 193. é 
Wyrley ' Birch,’ { Norfolk). T ‘have ‘one® tenant on a tithe-free 
* fart of 1200 adres} Ronest’ an@ industrious, who has told me re- 
© pedteilly, that ‘he could/not goon. I have induced him to conti- 
nde, by nor asking’ for any rent for two years and a/half, and pay- 
“ing one half year's! property-tax for him. He has my promise not 
$)t0 ask’ him for more than: 1004. for the year ending at/Michaelmas 
#1946, instead of 8004» ‘Fo: another tenant) I have promised his 
‘ farm for nothings sAnbther tenant of mine,, whois one year and 
‘ a balf in:arrears.of rent;|is constantly, telling me he should give up 
‘(his farm of | 1250,acres; but it would ruin Fim to a certainty’; vhis 
‘stock, would not bring one-fourth of what it cost him. “He must'¢o 
¢.on5 /and unless, the price of corn rises immediately, ‘must be rained. 
‘ [tis ruin to sell farming stock now. From this cause, ‘arid’ from 
* the patience of landlords not collecting their rents, tenarirs have 
* not generally given notice to quit." There’exists also’ an ¢xpecta- 
‘tion that Parliament will do much td lalleviate the distfest’of* the 
W'fariners.”” p. 198%) S98 Y9S0U( Se Kear 2 TSH ebIswo 
VOL, XVII, NO. 68. li 
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William Calvert, (Nottinghamshire).—‘ In one instance I have 
been called upon, in company with another person, to fix the rents of 
the farms of a number of complaining tenants, on an estate be- 
longing to a minor lady, which had been overlet by the trustees. 
On viewing the largest farm, about 800/. per annum, we were 
convinced the tenant could not lose, during the current. year, a 
less sur than 600/. (including some repairs and improvements in- 
dispensably necessary). However, ona careful view, and valuation 
of thé farm, we agreed to an alteration, which reduced the rent 
fiearly 45 per cent. Another farm, not in the same parish, under 
more favourable circumstances, we lowered almost 36 per cent. 
from 3007. Another of about 200/., distant about 10 miles from 
the other two, we reduced about 20 per cent, Several smaller 
farms of from 202. to 50/1. were lowered according to the circum. 
stances of each, from 25 to 35 per cent.’ p, 248. 

William John Calvert, (same county).—‘ Several farms have 
beet reflet; one about 300 acres, let up to, Lady-day, 1814, at 
9001. per annum; 1815, relet at 6001. per annum. Lady-day, 
1816, the tenant quits, pursuant to his notice to his landlord, . with 
a'loss, he says, of 200/. upon his capital, besides the wear and tear 
of implements, and the depressed value of his stock and effects. 
This farm is situated about half way between Newark and Lincoln, 
and js now relct at 30s. per acre per annum, or about 450/. per 
annum.” p. 249. 

J. Tuiler, (Suffolk ).—‘ One farm of 800 acres, which cost a few 
years since 32,000/., and on which 5000/. has been expended, was 
latety sold by the owner for 20,000/. (through necessity), the a- 
mount only of the mortgage. ‘Two others, of 70 or 80 acres eachy 
are here on sale from the distress of the owner. Such is the de- 
preciation of landed property, that where 1 obtained 15001. (as ex- 
ecutor) for a lease of eight years at Michaelmas 1814, I bave, now 
reason to apprehend [ could not obtain one shilling. . In this case, 
the deceased farmer, an intelligent and industrious young man, had 
sunk his personal property. 1 know also one case in Norfolk, of 
a farm of 120 acres, and two in Essex from 400 to 1000 acres, 
where the tenants have given notice to quit under positive insol- 
vency. One other case in Essex, of a faim of 140 acres, which 
cost, ‘with improvements, more than 12,000/., is now offered for 
6000L * p80. 

William Stewart (Dumfriesshire. )—* The depreciation of agricul- 
tural! prodace, especially of the last ¢otn crop, has been so evident 
and so severely felt, that the land proprietors have given. poy 
mentsiof the current year’s rent, from 20'to 40 per cent., accord- 
ing to their ideas of the farms-being let at higher or lower tetits, 
and the price of produce at the time they were let.’ On large e- 
states, where corn farmsyhave been let at rackirents (that is, the 
highest -rents offered’ by ‘tenants considered sufficient), these abate+ 
ments have been made upon general principles ; ‘stich a¢)'a ¢dnver4 
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sion of the agreed rent into bushels of corn, wheat, barley and oats; 
equally, or in different proportions, as the farms are considered to 
produce 'them ; this converted quantity of corn, at the average rate 
of the prices for the seven years preceding the letting of the lease ac- 
cording to the fiars of the county, making the full rack-rent; and 
the present rent (and future rents if so agreed) to be the same quan- 
tity of ¢orn converted, according to the fiars of the year. Such a- 
batements have been generally considered fair, but, in several in+ 
stances, not satisfactory to the tenant. Two of them were treated 
with last week ; one farm at 420/., offered to be continued at 315i, 
The tenant (a sufficient man) entreated to be allowed to give it 
up ; but it was refused to be accepted, on account of Whitsunday, 
the term of entry, being too near to advertise for setting of new. 
Another farm, rent $15/., 30 per cent. deduction was offered, but 
the tenant entreated to give it up. It was thought advisable to take 
it ; and it will probably remain on the proprietor’s hands for the 
ensuing year. Five considerable farms, of one estate, were lately 
let at fifty per cent. of the former rent; but being only of a short 
lease, and under special terms of management, equivalent to 10 
per cent. more, the diminution of rent is so reckoned at 40 per 
cent. Five farms within four miles of Hillside are fallen into the 
proprietor’s hands since last autumn: for one of these, which 
rented at 4004. only 200/. has been offered; another rented at 
375l.—2001. was only offered. These, and other two of the five, 
are good and desirable farms; they are all on the proprietor’s 
hands, and no part of them yet ploughed. On one estate 22 farms 
have been advertised to be let, and entered to as at Candlemas 
last—no adequate offers were made—they were exposed by auc- 
* tion, but not one let. A farm of another estate, where the tenant 
‘had failed, that was rented at 160/. was let by auction at. 91/. 
* Various tenants of a different estate, have offered to give their 
* farms up, though an abatement of 30 per cent. was given. Dif- 
* ferent farms of separate estates are lately relet, at a reduction of 
* from 30 to 40 per cent.’ p. 411-413. 

With regard to the distressed condition of farmers, the ex- 
tracts we have just given put this beyond all doubt, though in- 
deed it is notorious to the most superficial observer, and felt in- 
directly by. those whose professions are the farthest removed 
from agricultural pursuits. One or two instances may therefore 
suffice. 

Miles Bowker, (Dorsetshire. )—‘ About four yeats ago, I had laid 
* out,in, this quarter about 13,000/. in rearing a flock of 1000 Merinos, 
* buying and improving 115 acres of life-hold, and otherways stocking, 
* cropping, and improving 1000 more acres of farming, which sum’ 
‘ is now:by loss, and reduction of the value of stock; ‘not léss than’ 
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half, consumed ; and if it was necessary to. be brought. to ‘saley 

would not bring as many crowns as it cost pounds, though it is no- 

torious I can work arable much lower than the neighbouring far- 
li2 
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mer, whilst I have lived upon less than-one per cent. of the capi- 
tal. My boys, instead of being at school, are become labourers 
and ploughmen on the farms; and still, the more we do,. only the 
more we lose; and though it is many weeks since I gave up my 
two farms, only one person hath yet appeared to look for either, 
and they do not appear likely to be let.’ _p. 76. 

* (Norfolk.)—October 10. 1813. An average price of Philip 
Chasteney’s stock, brought to Rodney, the date above. 


* 20 horses, at....+. L. 40 3s. 6d. per horse. 
© 8 COWS, . 2. ees eee 15 — per cow. 
* 35 score sheep, ..-. 38 — per score. 
* Seed wheat, ...... 39 — per last. 

* Ditto rye, ..eeeses 25 — ditto. 

* Ditto barley, ...... 18 — ditto. 

© DAME OMe. 0 4n60* 13° — ditto. 

* Seed peas, . .....- 21 — ditto. 

© Pitta teres... . soo 6» 39 ditto. 


*‘ March I, 1816. An average price of Philip Chasteney’s stock, 
of Rodney, which was sold by auction the date above. 


s da 

¢ 90 horsés, at...... 10 15 0 per horse. 
$ 8 Cows, oe. eo 613 6 per cow. 
© Sheep, ....0s cece 19 5 O per score. 
© Wheal, oc. cc cco 26 O O per last. 
Rye, eweccetee +. 12 15 O ditto. 

¢ Barley, .... cece. 10 10 O ditto. 

C1 Qate, 4 dies ow Pesos 8 0 0O ditto 
SPE ot sewed 2 : 0 ditto. 

© Tara, e.ccccceses 14 0 ditto. 


* Statement delivered April 19, 1816, by the above Philip Chas- 
teney.’ p. 207, 208. 

Thomas Abraham, (Somersetshire.)—* A farmer near this place 
entered on a farm of 1000/. a year, at Lady Day 1813, with a ca- 
pital of 8000/.: he has lately valued his stock ; it is not worth 
2000//: at Lady Day 1816, there will be a year’s rent due, after 
paying which he will only bnve 1000/. left; and in one year more, 
if things continue in their present state, he will be reduced to beg- 
gary: he is an industrious man, about thirty years of age, with a 
wife arid five children ;—can any thing be more distressing? There 
are many such cases.” p. 276. 

Samuel Fereday, (Staifordshire.)—‘ Being largely in the concern 
of the sale of lime, it has been the custom to be paid for such sale 
every six months; and at all periods prior to the year 1815, I ge- 
nerally received six-seventh parts of the whole of my demands ; 
but have much to lament, that I do not now receive one-sixth part 
thereof: this being the real fact, must prove the absolute distress 
the farmers labour under in this part of the country at this time ; 
and the consumption is decreased in proportion.’ p. 294. 
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The situation of the labouring classes is no less afflicting ; 
and, if we consider the much greater number of the sufferers, 
and also that the want of the necessaries of life is infinitely more 
lamentable, than the privations to whieh the other orders may 
be compelled to submit, it is impossible to deny that their case 
is by far the most urgent and alarming. Tortunately a large 
proportion of the farm-servayts in Scotland, receiving their 
wages chiefly in grain, are assured of the means of subsistence 
in the worst of seasons; but the number employed is certainly 
much less than it used to be in times of sgricultaral prosperity. 
Other labourers, however, and tradesmen, dependent upon 
farm-work, here as weil as in the south, are without employ- 
ment, or employed only occasionally, at greatly reduced wages ; 
while they have not, as in England, any resource in a poor-rate. 
Much has been done, during last summer, for the relief of those 
who have been thrown idle, owing to the stagnation of manu- 
factures and commerce ; but, with the prospect of a high price 
of provisions, and a continued want of employment, there is too 
much reason to fear, that, in the ensuing winter, the utiiost li- 
berality of the opulent will hardly be sufficient. ‘The corre- 
spondence with the Board of Agricul: ure, contained in ihis vo- 
lume, relates to a period of the year when there is ususlly more 
than an average demand for labour ; the summer quarter was 
about to commence ; and prices of grain were exceedingly moe 
derate; and yet, among many similar statcments, the fo owing 
were iemmaaplied to the Board. 

William John Calvert, (Nottinghamshire.)—‘ In some parishes in 
* this neighbourhood, a number of labourers would be out of em- 
ployment, except by the following means, viz.—the overseer of 
* the parish to which they belong, calls a meeting of the inhabitants 
‘on the Saturday evening, at which meeting he puts up each la- 
* bourer, by name, separately, to auction; and they have been let, 
* generally, at about from 1s, Gd. to 2s. per week: the farmer, or o- 
‘ ther person, finding victuals to the labourer for six days only. I 
‘ was offered one of these labourers at 1s. 6d. per week, but refused 
“to take him; he was a stout able married man, 34 years of age: 
* the family, if any, is of course supported at the expense of the pa- 
“ rish. The superfluous labourers of the parishes in which I hold 
* Jand, are appointed and allotted to each farmer, for a certain time, 
* according to his rental, and to his next neighbour afterwards, a- 
* round the parish; the farmer paying the labourer from 8d, to Is. 
‘ per day; and from 8d. to 1s. per day is given to him, for the main- 
tenance of himself and his family, by the overseer of the pour. 
‘ The poor-rates are consequently very much increased since the 
* years 1811 and 1812. In some parishes, J have heard they are 
* doubled, and, in others, more than that, The county-rates are 
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‘ greatly increased, and are an object of considerable burthen upon 

“ the landed interest.’ p. 250. 

Sir Henry Oxenden, Bart. (Kent.)—* Nothing can be more wretch. 

* ed than the state of the labouring poor, (though probably not so 

* great sufferers as in many other parts of England). One third; I 

should think, were out of employ, and a portion of the remainder 

working at a price which is insufficient to 'maintain their families. ” 
. 136. 

. John Thurtell, ( Norfolk.) —‘ The present state of the labouring 
poor is truly distressing, and very far beyond any former example: a 
great many of them in perfect health, are obliged to go to the parish 
for relief in the Hundred of Mutford and Lothingland, in which I 
reside. The admissions into the house since Michaelmas last, 
are more numerous than at any period of the high price of corn, 
and are increasing every week to an alarming degree ; we are,obli- 
ged to allow relief out of the house to numbers of labourers in good 
health, for want of employment; those that have work, wages 
from Js. 4d, to 1s. 6d. per day: and in the adjoining Hundred of 
Loddon and Clavering, the pressure is still greater. Monday the 
12th inst. (Feb. 1816), the applications for relief amounted to 
150, and, on Monday the 19th, to 175. The poor-rates, in our 
Hundred, are not generally very burthensome ; but as the evil has 
but just commenced, and provisions low, the rates are not much 
increased since 1811 and 1812, but now they must rapidly do so. 
In many parts of Norfolk, they seem to threaten the occupiers 


with certain ruin, as many still pay, that are themselves likely to 
want relief.’ p. 194. 


Among the grievances to which the present agricultural dis- 
tress is ascribed by the Correspondents of the Board, Tithes 
and Poor-rates hold a most conspicuous place. ,Many remedies 
are suggested, of which some appear likely to be ineffectual if 
tried, and others are confessedly impracticable ; and a few wri- 
ters have ventured to recommend such modes of relief, as can- 
not be reconciled with a just regard to the interests of the other 
crest orders of society. Yet in so extensive a correspondence, 
there are many observations under this head, which are not un- 
worthy of the notice of the Legislature. One thing seems to 
be very generally admitted, namely, , that the price of the pro- 
duce of arable land, for the two last years, has been nearly, if 
not wholly absorbed, by the charges of cultivation, and those 
imposts that fall upon it by.law; so that little or nothing re- 
mained for rent. Hence the great object seems to be, by means 
of bounties on exportation, or an increase of the circulating 
medium, to raise the price of grain, rather than to bring down 
rent, taxes and commodities, to a level with that price as it 
stood last winter. But the deficiency of the present crop, apd 
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the high prices which must ensue, will probably, for a time, 
supersede all such discussions. 

In the, mean time, it is impossible not to perceive that a very 
low price of corn,, so far, from having produced those, happy el- 
fects on the condition of the lower classes which men. of great 
talents had anticipated, has, on the contrary, placed..ibem.,in 
circumstances of greater distress than they ever experienced in 
seasons of scarcity and dearth, when there was) the: usual de- 
mand for labour. To account for this apparent anomaly; itis 
not sufficient to svy that the want of employment was: owing to 
the want of a foreign demand for our manutadtures: | Poa ver- 
tain extent, this is no doubt true; and it cannot be denied that 
it has oe ageravated the general distress. - But it ought He- 
ver to ‘be forgotten, that the foreign commerce of Brittin;“in 
its gréatest prosperity, never created a demand for labdtir tht 
bore any great proportion to what was required for’ the supply 
of the home market; and that the diminished demand fof Ma- 
nufactures in this market, as well as for country Isbourers, ow- 
ing to the destruction of agricultural capital, is, in s great mea- 
sure, to be ascribed to the sudden and excessive fall & the pne- 
duce of the soil. When wheat sold at 15s, per bushel, it is, ac- 
knowledged that the labourer suffered much less than he, has 
done of late, though it did not bring half that price; and the 
tradesmen of the country, and indeed of large towns also, doinot 
now hesitate to confess their error in opposing the late Corn-law, 
nor to admit the absurdity of expecting, notwithstanding the 
immense revenue which Gevernment requires for payment of 
the intetest of the national debt, and other purposes, that bread 
and meat could be furnished them as cheap as in other coun- 
tries, where tithes and taxes ate almost unknown. 

The ports will be opened’ in, a few days to foreign grain ; and 
it will then be seen, what we have always maintained, that Bri- 
tain can never be supplied, by this means, upon the same mo- 
derate terms at which, with suitable protection and encourage- 
ment, she might be supplied from, ber own territory. It is cer- 
tainly true, that the present crop threatens to be so scanty as to 
justify importation; and that, however high prices may be, they 
would be still higher if foreign grain were excluded; but the 
prices, even of this crop, sight have been kept at a moderate 
rate, much more certainly and effectually, had the surplus of 
the last three crops been reserved, than by importation. And 
it cannot be doubted, that a much larger stock of old corn 
would have been on hand at this time, if the distress of far- 
mers, in no small degree occasioned by the grievances enume- 
rated in the volume under review, had not forced them to carry 
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it to a glutted market, and thus prematurely to hasten its con- 
sumption. ‘The consequence, at all events, will be to drain this 
country of an immense treasure, which, instead of going to 
enrich the cultivators of a foreign, soil, might, have been more 
advantageously employed at home, if, during cheapness and ab- 
undance, some provision had been made for such a season as 
this. In whatever manner this might have been done,—whe- 
ther by purchases for account of Government,—or by such a 
loan as was once contemplated, and had been granted to other 
classes on similar occasions,—the effect would have been, to 
prevent a great deal of distress that has arisen from very low 
prices of late, and, in all probability, still much more misery in 
future, from the opposite extreme. A loan advanced to far- 
mers, on the security of their crops, has indeed been objected 
to upon very plausible grounds ; but it does not appear imprac- 
ticable, if the advance had been made to the landowner, to 
have stipulated such terms, as might have given at least tempo- 
rary relief to the tenant, without inconvenience to himself; 
and at the same time, Government might have got the most 
undoubted security for its repayment. For want of this ac- 
commodation, many landlords had no other alternative than to 
exact their rents with rigour, or borrow money at double the 
legal rate of interest. Such a measure would indeed have been 
most loudly reprobated, both by those who never think at all, 
and by those who pretend to think most profoundly, as having 
for its object to raise the price of grain. But it would have 
saved a large proportion of the national capital—of that, too, 
which has always been considered to be the most productive ; 
it would have equalized the prices of grain from year to year ; 
a great part of last year’s crop would have remained fo make 
up for the deficiency of the present; thousands would have 
been employed that have long becn idle; and instead of now 
sending seven or eight millions out of the country for foreign 
grain, any advance in the price of this year’s crop would have 


found its way to the treasury, in repayment of its advances ta 
-the landowner, 
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Tue harvest, like the summer, months, have been uncommonly 
unpropitious. A few good days after the middle of September al- 
lowed a considerable part of the crops in the South to be carried, 
though not in the best condition ; and the dry cold gales towards 
the end of October were still more favourable for the midland 
counties, and the Lowlands of Scotland ; but it would require some 
weeks of better weather than either, to ripen and secure what yet 
remains on the fields, which is not to be expected at this advanced 
period. Mauch loss has been sustained from sprouting in the sheaf, 
or in the swathe, almost everywhere ; and many of the lodged crops 
had begun to spring before they were cut, though still unripe ; while 
a second crop sometimes rose through every interstice, and came 
into the ear before what lay beneath was ready for the sickle. Some 
thin crops, particularly Wheat after Clover, suffered much from the 
heavy rains and hail showers early in the season, which beat down 
a large proportion of the feeble plants. In many instances a good 
deal was shaken out by the wind, and also in raising what was bro- 
ken down and intertwisted, in the process of reaping. Premature 
stacking has also occasioned more damage than most farmers are 
willing to acknowledge. 

A very large proportion of the plain Fallows, and almost all the 
Bean grounds, remain to be sown with Wheat; and now, if sown 
at all, it must be deposited in soils in a cold, wet, and viscid state, 
and exposed immediately to ali the severities of winter—or be de- 
layed till spring. 

Wheat is universally reported as a defective crop, beth in quan- 
tity and quality ;—probably still more so in the latter than in the 
former—but altogether to the extent of one-third, and in many in- 
stances one-half. What has yet appeared in our markets is, with 
few exceptions, so lean and shrivelled, and in so raw a state, that 
it seems hardly fit either for being sown or mixed with old Wheat 
for Flour ;—little better, indeed, than what is usually thrown out of 
good Wheat by the fanners—and generally weighing one-sixth less 
than the grain of ordinary seasons.—Barley and Oats, though much 
better crops than Wheat, are still below their average produce ;— 
the former being thin—husky—much of it discoloured from standing 
out so long after it was cut—not a little sprouted—and the best of it, 
from the want of sunshine, not so rich in saccharine matter as usual ; 
while the latter, besides exhibiting similar defects, contain in most 
situations a large proportion of unripe grains, and must be further re- 
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duced by the almost total failure of the crop in those late districts where 
much isyet toreap.—The earliest Oats are from one-fifth to one-eighth 
deficient in meal.—Beans are said to be productive in some instances, 
but cannot be stated generally at more than half an ordinary crop ; 
and Peas, with few exceptions, will scarcely return the seed :—of both 
these crops, the straw, if well saved, is probably the most valuable 
part of the produce.—The Hay crop is better than it appeared to be 
at the date of our last Number.—Turnips and Potatoes, except upon 
very dry warm soils, are as defective as the Grain crops; and the 
Jatter are too generally soft, watery, and unpalatable—The Or- 
ehards and Hop grounds have not kept the promise they gave in 
summer; Apples did not ripen fully, unless in some of the most 
southerly counties ; and Hops, in some cases, have been nearly dé- 
stroyed by vermin and disease.-—Flax seems to be a tolerably fair 
crop.—A worse season could scarcely have occurred for the saving 
of Clover seeds; and this, in all probability, will be a very high. 
pricéd article next year. 

All kinds of Corn have advanced considerably during the last three 
months, the average price of Wheat, in England, for the week ending 
the 24 November, being 98s. 6d. per quarter ; and good old Wheat is 
likely to be still higher, unless the supplies of foreign grain be very 
large, and arrive speedily ; but until the Baltic opens in the spring, 
this is not to be expected. In the mean time, the necessities of 
many of the growers will force their produce on the market, unfit as 
much of it is to be carried thither for some time, and thus occasion 
a temporary glut and depression in all the inferior qualities. Al- 
ready this has begun to take place in some markets, where old grain, 
and even the best of the new, fetches more than double the price of 
the ordinary parcels. , 

Live Stock, both fat and lean, have continued to fall, even after 
they had come down much below the averaye of late years. The 
season has been equally unfavourable to Dairy farmers, whose pro- 
duce has been scanty, and has sold at a reduction of about $0 per 
cent. Within these three years, the agricultural live stock of Bri- 
tain has sunk in its money price, to not more than the half of what it 
would have been valued at in 1813, and for some years before ; and, 
in the remote counties, inferior kinds can scarcely be said to have 
any prige at all. 

Ata period so interesting of itself, and at ‘present so os with the 
most important events, the Reports from the different districts of 
Britain, in this Branch of our work, aré entitled to the most serious 
attention. We have therefore allotted to them a larger space than 
they commonly occupy.—7th November. , 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 
, Ir is more difficult to estimate the probable produce of the pre- 
sent crop, than of any one for many years past. ‘For’once the o- 
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pinion, almost universally entertained by farmers, that if the seed 
1s. deposited in a dry mould, and harrowed in seasonably, the crop 
will be.a good one, has been completely set aside. The cold ungenial 
weather in the month of May and the first three weeks of June, 
either prevented the Turnip seed from springing at all, or cut off 
the plants after they were above the ground, and stunted the grow- 
ing crops of every description. Afterwards, when the rains came, 
ard the atmosphere became warmer, a new and vigorous second 
growth came forward, which very generally overtopped the former. 
Had the season to come then, proved mild aud warm, this latter 
growth, late as it was, would have come to maturity ; but, as the 
very reverse of that was the case, this latter growth, in all the 
late districts, and on many fields of the earlier, continued to grow 
on, without filling to any extent, or ripening at all. It is now 
cutting down, and must, at this time of the season, be cut dowa 
in that state. Add to this, that one or two nights of frost, at the 
end of August, hurt the Bear and Potatoe crops very generally ; 
and, in some places, though not so generally, nor yet so visibly, 
the Oat crop suffered from the same cause. Had not the seed sown 
dast Spring been of the very finest quality, it is probable that the 
FOR in such a season, would have been good fer nothing. 

ie Wheat and Bear crops, are gencrally all cut and stacked in 
good order; the quantity sufficient, but the quality very inferior. 
The Early and Potatoe Oats, from their more vigorous growth in 
the beginning of the season, have also ripened, are cut down, and 
mostly ingathered in good order; the quality by no means bad. 
The Common. Vats, of which by far the largest proportion is sown 
here, are yet almost wholly in the fields, partly in the stook, and 
partly not reaped. They .are, in all the stages, from three-fourth 
patts ripe, and one part green, to scarcely any thing at all either 
filled or ripe, but the whole green. ‘The bulk of the straw, how. 
ever, is great, and they may ultimately produce more grain than 
their appearance would indicate; partly good, but mostly light and 
inferior. 

Turnips have mended much in appearance, but are defective in 
the size of the bulb; they are not much above half acrop. The 
Potatoes are equally defective ; but are generally taken up, and se- 
cured. 

Cattle have sunk very.much in value during the summer; and the 
Grass rents, although much lower than in former years, have been, 
altogether lost. Both,,Horses and Sheep have fallen in the same 
manver,. Labour, which has, been falling, must come still lower. 
Of the price of Grain, nothing can be said positively at present.— 
30th Oct. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tuere has never been a season like the present in some respects— 
having neither spring, nor summer, nor harvest. The montis ai- 
lotted for these seasons have passed in succession, without the mild- 
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ness, the heat, or the drought which these respective seasons require. 
Of course, produce is very late, and very inferior; and it has not 
been favourably cut or gathered. ‘The quantity is less than ordi- 
nary, and the quality still more deficient. Prices are now too high; 
but many of the farmers will have little to sell: How the poor are 
to be supplied, appears difficult to conceive at present. The gloomy 
prospect has occasioned most of the pigs to be killed, Jong before 
the usual time; and the apprehension of scarcity has reduced the 
demand for house servants, increasing the number of persons offer- 
ing themselves, and causing a great fall in their wages. 

Wheat has turned out very deficient, being neither properly filled 
nor ripened, and many of the cups empty, or affected with disteme 
per. Indolent farmers have been visited with smut, and a few com- 
plain of general mildew; but the universal deficiency has arisen 
from wet and frosty weather, from the want of sun to mature the 
grain, and of weather to collect it properly. The present crop ap- 
pears unfit, of itself, either for baking or seed. Barley turns out a 
failing crop also, not having enjoyed weather to answer the rapidity 
of its growth. Oats, in rich lands, were beaten down and drenched 
with rains, and the common varieties are still, in many parts, green: 
But Early Oats, in ordinary soils, have proved better. The whole 
of this grain seems husky, and the kernels less abundant than in or- 
dinary years. It is fortunate, however, that early varieties are now so 
much cultivated. Potatoes have been struck in the leaves and stems 
by early frost, and are neither so large nor so good as usual. Mea- 
dow Hay, collected in dusky weather, with frequent showers, has 
generally heated in the stacks. Turnips discover no want of ieaves, 
but the bulbs are small. Sown Grasses were gathered in better wea- 
ther, and are not so inferior as was at one time dreaded. Flax an 
ordinary crop. 

The certain fact, however, is, that the crops at large are deficient 
greatly in quality, and some of them very failing in quantity too. 
Those who possess grain of last year, wheat in particular, should 
preserve part of it for seed. The warehoused grain, will soon come 
to market, enriching the foreign cultivator and the corn merchant. 
But when will the Government and Landholders of this nation be- 
gin, in plentiful years, to store the grain of the country; and, of 
course, ,to preserve the markets more equable, providing for the 
poor, supplying the cities, and saving the drain of treasure to other 
lands? 

Cattle are now so reduced as to be hardly saleable at any price, 
and generally below one third of the prices usually received for 
young beasts. 

Sunday the 20th, and Monday the 2lst current, were the only 
days, of along time, powerful in drought; and they were the saving 
of much cut grain, in imminent danger of being totally lost. 

Many of the farmers are now offering renuncjations of the lately 
settled leases ; and they almost in a body appear disposed to follow 
the example. 
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It is pleasing to think, that a rising demand among the manufac- 
turers in England, affords hopes of a turn of public matters towards 
improvement. But many are in danger of failing before it arrive. 
26th October. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tus has been one of the severest seasons the husbandman has 
seen for these many years. During the whole month of July, there 
were,pot six dry days; and the rains greatly hurt the Rye-grass Hay, 
and kept back the cutting of the meadow Grass. The whole month 
of August was wet, and there was no making Hay till the middle of 
September, when there were two wecks of tolerable weather. The 
meadow Hay was greatly damaged ; and had it not been for the cold- 
ness of the season, would have been totaliy lost; and from the same 
cause, there was very little Clover cut a second time. Shearing did 
not become general till after the first of October; and from the wet- 
ness of the weather, made very slow progress, with an additional ex- 
pense to the farmer. It is not yet finished in many places of the 
county. I have never seen so much green Oats shorn as this year. 
Ia the higher parts of the county, many may be said to have cut lit- 
tle or no full ripe Oats this season. We have just now had a week 
of good weather (the only one we have had since the month of June, 
without less or more rain), during which a great deal of Corn has 
been cut, and much carried to the barn-yard—but it is much to be 
doubted, not in the best order. Still an immense quantity remains 
in the field, more than ever I saw at this season of the year. Little 
grain has yet been sent to the mill in a ful! dry state, so that nothing 
can be said of its produce; but it is much to be feared that there 
will be a falling off, both in the mill and on the barn-floor. The 
Oats, when ripe, this season, assumed a yellow reddish colour, from 
the want of sunshine, of which we have had little this year, the at- 
mosphere being almost constantly loaded with clouds. The Pastures 
never were so bad these many years in summer; they failed parti- 
eularly in the month of August, and have never recovered since. 
The forest trees were later in putting forth their buds, and the 
shoots have not obtained their usual length. The dairy (the staple 
of this county) has not proved well to the farmer; the price to him 
has been one-third lower, on one-fourth less produce, than he has 
had for these three years past ;—-New milk Cheese only Ss. per stone, 
instead of 12s.; and Butter 16s. in place of 24s.; but they have ad- 
vanced considerably in the hand of the merchant. Wheat, on good 
dry land, was an average crop; but, from the long tract of wet 
weather, sprouted both in the field and in the sheaf, so that there is 
some difficulty in obtaining good seed. Oats were a heavy crop, 
but much lodged, and unequally ripened. Beans and Peas (not ge- 
neral crops here) have plenty of straw, but are not well podded. Bear 
and Barley an average crop. Potatoes very bad, upon an average 
not more than half the usual prcduce; but a good breadth was 
planted. Besides the injury they suffered from the great wetness of 
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the season, they were much hurt by an early frost in the beginning 
of September, Turnips bad, except on rich dry ground; there was 
no cleaning them, from the wetness of the season, The Oats uncut 
are still gaining something. The roses are in full blossom in the 
gardens, in the highest parts of the county. There is not half the 
ground fallowed this year for Wheat that there was, some seasons 
back; and, except on rich dry soils, little is sown. Cattle of all 
kinds are at very low prices, and can scarcely be turned into. money; 
Horses not saleable at any price. At our fair,in Ayr, cloth was in 
demand, and at a fair price. Weavers and others are getting work; 
and although wages are not so high, yet they enable them in some 
measure to support their families, and pay the present advanced 
price of grain. Grain has been on the advance all this quarter, and 
Oatmeal is now 3s. 4d. per stone Amsterdam. Potatoes from 10d. 
to 1s. per peck. Beef and Mutton from 4d, to 8d. per lib... Butter 
from Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per lib. Full milk Cheese from 7}d. to 8d. 
per lib. Quartern loaf 1s. 2d. Eggs 1s, 2d. per dozen.—2d Nov. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Stxce the date of last Report, July 20th, there have been 52 days 
on which we have had rain. On the 27th of July, our rivers were 
more swelled than they had been during the twelve or fourteen pre- 
ceding months. ‘here were also great falls of rain on the 5th and 
15th of August, and on the 4th and 29th of September. The last 
day of August, and the first four days of September, were intensely 
cold for the season, accompanied, on the 2d of the latter month, 
with showers of hail, and frost in the night, which greatly injured 
the Potatoes. The rain, on the 4th, was mixed with sleet; and 
snow lay on the distant hills for several hours... During our dry 
days, there was less sunshine than we. remember in any former, year. 
On the 10th of September, a very high west wind shook some corn, 
broke branches from the trees, and overturned many. hay \ricks. 
After the deepest despondence for the fate of the crops, we have had 
two weeks of admirable weather, which has enlivened every coun- 
tenance. 

Clover Hay, the cutting of which was. not general till the end. of 
July, rose to greater weight than was expected; and notwithstand+ 
ing the’ frequent rains, and its being, long in. the. rick, was pretty 
safely put into the stack. The scarcity of money brought more of 
this article into the market than the farmer could well, spare, at from 
74d. to 8d. per stone. From the nature of the)season,, and late enty 
ting, the second crop, or aftermath, has been extremely scanty, :and 
afforded little relief to the. ordinary, pastures, which,.all over othe: 
county, are uncommonly bare. Very few .of,,the, natural. meadows: 
have reached their usual weight, and their produce, is much. injured, 
by the weather. sf I 

Wool, of which a large quantity, was on, hand at the,date:of last 
Report, is now nearly ail sold; but from the beginning of. the'sea- 
son, prices continued to drop :—of late the demand rather improved, 
but did not enhance the value. 
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The first Corn we observed in the sheaf was on the 14th of Sep- 
temiber ; and the first field of Oats that we saw in the ear, has been 
cut down only this week. It is acknowledged, however, by some far- 
mers, that, owing to aftergrowth, they have been rather late in cut- 
ting. On one farm constant harvest commenced on the 16th of 
September, but it did not become general till the 7th of October; 
and im some places in Lammermuir, not till the 2lst, where it may 
not be finished before the middie of November. There were few 
stacks in’ the barnyards befdte the 18th current ; but since that time, 
they have rapidly filled, with Corn in the best style. On two or 
three farms, all the Corn is in the stackyard.—Men, at our earliest 
markets, were hired for the harvest from 12s. to 14s. per week, and 
some good hands at 14s. ; and women from 10s. to 12s., with vices 
tuals: But owing to the great influx of strangers from the north 
and west, the wages at our weekly markets fell to 9s. for men, and 
8s. for women ; and last week to 7s. 6d. for the former, and 6s. for 
the latter. Their dinner loaf, wheaten, has risen from 34d. to 44d. 

Wheat, on genial soils, is bulky, but on others does not much ex- 
ceed half the quantity of last year ;—is greatly inferior in quality; 
and, upon the whole, considerably below a fair average crop. Bar- 
ley; in general, is not deficient in bulk, but in quality is much short 
of that of some former years, and will not turn out a full crop. 
Oats have abundance of straw; like the other species of grain, 
however, they are much below those of last year in quality. Very 
few Oats have yet come to the mill: and the best of such as have 
been manufactured, have given only seven stones of Meal per boll 
of 6 Winchester bushels—others only 6 stone and a half, besides 
dues. Peas are bulky ; but, taking the county in general, it is sup- 
posed they will not return much more than the seed. Beans, with 
some: exceptions, are nearly in the same state. Turnips, which, 
early in the season, had a very promising appearance, have suffered 
so much by the want of sun, the continued and heavy rains, and 
the consequent impossibility of doing them common justice by the 
hoe, that they do not seem at present to reach half a crop. On 
the less favourable soils, many fields have entirely failed. Some are 
already taken to be eaten on the ground by Sheep, at 8/. per acre, 
and by the week at 5d. for Hogs, and for older Sheep in proportion. 
One field, in the immediate vicinity of Dunse, brings 13/. 10s. per 
acre, to be eaten off the ground. Potatoes are so deficient in bulk, 
and in quality, that it is affirmed they will not exceed one-fifth of 
last year’s produce, which must be severely felt by the poor, when 
the dther crops are deficient. 

Owing to the season, and the late harvest, there is not one-third 
of the’ Wheat sown, that; in ordinary years, is put into the ground at 
and previous to this date. Little new seed has as yet been got rea- 

dy. The braird, where it has appeared, seems pretty fair. Wheat, 
for the:last two weibkéy has brought for finest samples, Old, 90s. to 
92s., and has’ averaged from 4/. to 4/. 10s. per boll; Barley, Old, 
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tise, Newer 24s); Oats, Old,, from 30s, to $28.; Peas and Beans 
46%0per-ball, all. of 6 Winchester bushels. . Oatmeal, per,Joad .of 
4G stones, 2.108. :.sold;.in retail,’ from 3s. 2d, to 3s, 6d. ;- and -in 
one town has reached 3s. 8d. per, stone. _ Sack of Flour, 93s. 44, ; 
Quantern, Loaf Is. 2d. ated Fg - 
eit Melrose, fair,,om the 13th of August, Highland Lambs ‘sold 
frome. 2s» 6d,,to, 8s. a, head, and well; bredLambs, from 98. to [7s. 
At Dunse-fair;, én: the, 27th of August, there. was a full show of 
Cattle, but,very little demand ;—prime Fat brought, from 7s. to 8s. 
fier stone Dutch,’sinking the offals, Lean Cattle were plentiful, but 
Very little-busiaess was done, and the few that were sold were at re- 
duced prices. Very little was done in the Horse market. At S¢ Ni- 
ninn’s fair,’ where ;business is done by people from this. county, 
draught Ewes, which.last year were sold at 45s., brought only 24s. ; 
and those of jlast year. at.2/. 2s.,. were sold at 23s.; bred Dinmonts 
for the: butcher’ or, turnips, at 30s,,.and the same were bought last 
year, when Lambs, for 26s. 6d.; and very few disposed of. Cheviot 
Ewes have.sold in; the.county from 12s,,to 18s. , At a public.sale 
lately,firat-rate, stock of this description, went from I3s. to 18s. 
vAt the samesale, good .three-year old, Cattle did not reach half the 
{price:that-the same age and weight would have given. two years ago. 
Horses area mere drug, and cannot be turned into money at half of 
elastryear’s prices. At Earlston fair, on the 17th current, thcre was 
sailarge show of cattle, but. almost no sale, except two or three par- 
cels of prime fat, which did not exceed 7s.:per Dutch stone, -sink- 
fing’ the offal. Ordinary. fat isnot. better than 63. 6d. per, stone. 
» Beef; in retaily has sold fronv 5d, to. 7d.;. and Muttén 5d. to 7d. per 
lib. during the quarter. ‘The prices of Cheese and’ Butter ‘are not 
yet fixed.  Stoek, in. general, is not in such condition as last year 
at the same period. aie Tadd, oaks” 1 daet dhe 
The fT weedside Agricultnral Society, atthe 10th. show at Cold- 
stream, on the $d ourrent, .adjudged the following prizes to gentle- 
omen in othis. county. ‘To, Mr Abraham, Wilson “Etington Mains, 
for the best shearling Tup, of the Leicester breed, seven. guineas. 
To. MeJohn Fairbairn,, Mal yburjon,.for,.the, best tworshear Fup, of 
the @heviot! breed, five, guineas...To,James Cowe, shepherd to Mr 
2 Joby Fairbairn, \Halyburton, for.the greatest, number of Highland 
Isambs; ‘weaned and, reared this,season,.three guineas, _-This shep- 
herd reared 19 score and l.Lambs,,from,a flotk of 20. score, of 
» Cheviot-Bwes,* It may-be proper .to..state, that the gentlemen of 
the county. of Berwick deem this. Society of so, much importance to 
“public prosperity, that at. their Michaelmas:Head Court, held at 
~Greeniaw, onthe Ist instant, they recommended to, the heritors, of 
. thescounty:to suppertyand-entourage it by: subscription. _. _ 

‘itis not for us to say how. the rents. are to be paid at the ensuing 
term. It is, however, certain that, the. present aspectyof . agricultu- 
ral affairs is such as tovtall for a reduction of.zent,on all farms.takent 
within the last twelve or fourteen years !—— October 26.0 
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_ ..., Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

Tite Hatvest has not been calculated to inspirit farmers; or to 
lighten’ the’ 'distresses which at present press so heavily upon them. 
It has, ihdéed; been one of the worst descriptidn, both in respect to 
lateness; and to unsuitable wéather for securing ¢orn. 

Barley, which was this season unusually earlier than other crops, 
was not generally begtin to be cut before the 20th September: This 
grain Has saffered more from the continual rains than any other, 
very Considérable damage having been sustained by the sprouting of 
thé sheaves. It is, upon the whole, more abundant than Wheat or 
Oats, ‘but miust be stated as below an average in quantity, and still 
more so’ in point of quality. What has been carried to the mill 
yields considerably less than the usual return. _ é 

Oats have about the ustial bulk of straw; but great fear is justly 
felt froth the appéararice of the grain, that the produce in Meal will 
be scanty to 4 very serious extent ;—a number of stooks are still to 
be seen in the earliest part of the county} and mutch is yet to cutin 
the more elevated districts. 

But it is in the destruction of Wheat that thé full effect of this 
most inclement year is most fully displayed! Early in autumn, this 
crop almost evérywhete assumed that pale white colour, the certain 
indication of disease and failtire, which, from the late and ttnequal 
process of its flowering, might have been expected in some degree. 

rom the evident’ general failure, it would seem, that three times 
the price of last yéat would not pay the farmer so well as even the 
prodtice of that crop did. — 

Potatoes are, as might be expécted, énall and thin in the ground. 
Turnips; diso, have tot attdinéd to the growth of more’ favourable 
summers. tins a aoe fom 

We hoped, tn the sprig, that cattle markets had got to their 
lowest rate; but sad experié¢ncé has convinced us how much we were 
mistaken. Not a pénny has been got for the surtmer’s grass, (ex- 
pa in particular cases, on the very best pastures) as the fall in the 
valte has Beeti as nivich to the foll as the improvement made ipo 
the animals. 

Sheep képt wp tHeit prices in thé early part of the season, but 
have now éome down to the level of other stock: The monntain 
flocks aré in better ordet thatt was anticipated from their extreme 
povérty in the spring; but’ thé wétness of the autumn causes us to 
dread the effects of afiy séveré winter weather: 

It wonld be ag distressing ds it is useless to etpatiate upon the 
condition of those sngdged in’ agricultare, or of tenants of land of 
any destription. We shall only again remark, that any expecta 
fions of benefit held otit to farmers, by the interference of Govern- 
tment, cannot atiswer thé’ ptrpose of the immediate relief required 
By tem, It is only from their landlords, by the abatement of téntsy 
that any effectual relief can proceed.—— 1st November. 

“VOL. ’xvil. No, 68. Kk 
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Quarterly Report for Fifeshire, 

Iw this county, even in the low lands, the harvest is fully a month 
later than usual. A series of very rainy weather completely ruined 
the Peas and Beans, which it was necessary to cut down to preserve 
the straw from rotting. None were properly ripened, nos will the 
produce amount to one-fourth of an average crop. 

The Wheat is also very defective, in general not only mildewed, 
from the superabundant wet, but also laid down, and much of ‘it 
sprung even before cutting. ‘This crop has, in many instances; stood 
twelve months on the ground, and is still unripe, and of a)bad co- 
lour. It is only just cut down; the produce therefore will, be defi- 
cient, perhaps one-half less than what might have been expected 
three months ago. 

Barley, upon the whole, may be reckoned a good crop, though 

inferior in quality to last year’s; and, in general, it is got into the 
barn-yard in good order, notwithstanding a rainy harvest, the ex- 
ertions pf the farmer, and his attentions to the state of the weather 
having been unwearied. 
_ Oats may be reckoned this -year a superior crop compared with 
any other species of grain, and, where’ the land was in good order, 
aye generally bulky, but at the same time unequally ripened, anda 
good deal laid by the rains :—the fields stook as well as last year, 
but, so far as trials are made by thrashing, the quantity of light 
corn, is beyond all proportion; so that even Oats can hardly be 
reckoned an average crop. It is extremely distressing to see, evenin 
the dry and early parts of this county, considerable fields of Oats 
not yet cut, and a very great proportion still in the fields, prévented 
by almost constant rains from being secured in the barn-yard, or 
even stacked in the fields where they grew. There have been some 
very bigh winds which latd the stooks flat, and added ‘to the farmer’s 
expense, in resetting them two or three times over; there is notmuch 
loss, however, from shaking. 1 

As to the Hilly Districts of the county, ‘it is pretty certain the 
grain will not ripen at ali, and the crops can hardly bear the expense 
of raising, laying rent out of the question: 

Potatoes are, in general, a very deficient crop; on good dry: soil 
alone are they found even tolerably;good.—Flax; in- general, very 
good, and much more profitable than any other crop——Turnips very 
indifferent, usless where sown im: the most favourable situations. — 
Hay well got im, but no second cutting, from thevery unfavontable 
weather.—QOn the pastures, the Cattle, at ‘this date, from coldtand 
wet, are half starved, and the prices are‘hardly equal tothose:at 
which they were bought in the’ Spring.—-Fhe Fallows could not this 
season be properly wrought, owmy to contmued rains, lest: Wheatus 
therefore sown than usnal; bur what is sown looks extremelyoweblic 
_ Prices of Grain ‘are rather more than sufficiently tigh 7 buel the 
¢rop being a deficient one, it will barely enabie the tarmerta spayrhis 
rent, but by no means remunerate him ‘for the severe Josiesisuaaih? 
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ef by selling crops 1814 and 1815 far below the expense of raising 
thems, The distress, therefore, of that class, is great and very ge- 
neral; therspirit of impreayement is evidently checked, from want of 
means: 40) do»what they, know, would be proper. The labouring 
classes,aregalso.much distressed, in a great measure owing to the 
farmer being unable to, carry on any improvement whatever: neither 
does it appear that the manufacturers were at all benefited by the 
unnattrak depression of the price of grain, crops 1814 and 1815, but 
the very reverse. 

The price of Labour remains still stationary, about 1s. 6d. pér 
day for goud hands.—2d November. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Stnce the date of our last, the wind has prevailed much from the 
north, or varied between NW. and E., sometimes passing to SE, ; and 
generally felt cold. We have seldom had a night without frost ; and 
on the first and second of September ult. the night colds were so in- 
tense, that in the mornings the whole country was as.white with hoar- 
frost as if it had been covered with snow. This shrivelled many 
fields of Potato stems, and blasted much of the green Corn, espe- 
cially where they were situated near wet or marshy grounds, Great 
masses of snow have remained all Summer, even on our southern 
Grampians, and some of them still continue unmelted. Along with 
this chilling cold, we have had almost constant showers of” rain, 
sometimes of hail and sleet, which was snow upon the mountains.— 
The springs have been as copious, the roads, and indeed the whole 
coulitry, as miry as ever they were.known to be in the depth of, win- 
ter; When: it did not rain, the atmosphere was generally so hazy, 
that ‘the sun’s‘rays, excepting a blink now and then, which forced a 
passage: through opposing mist, seldom reached the surface of the 
earth. . It seems to be ascertained that plants do not arrive at matu- 
rity, orat dJeast donot. perfect. their seeds, without the action of 
light as well as of heat. We have lieard much of large spots upon 
the Sun’s disk, which ;interceptedja great proportion of his’ rays,— 
What effect these spots may have produced, we cannot take upon ug 
to determine ; but the more. immediate cause of the evils which have 
ensued, appears tobe. the almost constant haziness of the atmos- 
phere, by which our forebodings in the Spring Report, have been 
too literally verified. (oi) ¢«, ' : 

‘On the:evening: of the 13th August ult., a few minutes before 11 
PuiM., a. smart. shook of aa earthquake was felt. in all parts of thig 
éounty, especially at Montrose{ and its, neighbourhpod., Excepting 
the-alatm it excited,/'we have not heard of any mischief it occasion- 
ed!) ‘As asvab in-such cases, the, air was a dead calm some, time be- 
fore and’ after, and: next day it was followed by a most.excessive and 
lotig continued rain, which swelled the rivers, and inundated much 
of the: dower grounds, ‘while: it also. laid much of the rank Corn — 
Some think this earthquake occasioned by an erruption of Mount 
‘Hecia;ielceland ; but'as the cause of volcanic eruptions is not-very 

Kk2 
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deep seated, the concussion occasioned by them seldom extends te 
any great distance. 

The wetness of this season proved very unfayourable to, cleaning 
the‘drilled crops, and finishing the plain fallows.., On all the dryer 
grourids the’ néw Wheat has been sown, and. exhibus a. duxuriant 
braird. But many fields of wet- bottomed Jand.are so. miry, that the 
new Wheat still remains unsown. About the 12th of, this month,.a 
tract of better weather set in, though variegated with, occasional 
showers, and boisterous winds. It was then as harvest commencs 
ed on patches of Barley on sandy grounds. Much of the corn has 
been cut in a green, or half ripe state...In many cases it is now alk 
cut down, and in some even housed ; although m many. of the. high- 
er grounds harvest is hardly yet commenced. 

To offer any Opiriion with regard to the comparative value of this 
crop, would be altogether premature: But we may observe, that 
the Hay has proved but an indifferent crop, and much of it was ror. 
ted in'the winning. “The Grain of last crop being unsaleable,,.the, 
fafmers were induced'to sow a much greater extent of Lint, than, 
ustialj and this has not formed a sufficiently vigorous bark from,want 
of ‘sunshine ; and much of it was rotted before it could be removed 
from the grass. The machinery invented by Mr Lee has been tried 
inthis county, and found to answer in small experiments ;, but not 
inthe large way of business. The Wheat, with a few, exceptions, 
may be quoted as a total failure. Heavy rains, and want of sun, 
shine seem ‘to have obstructed its fructification, . It. was much co- 
vered with mildew ; and, although the straw remained green and 
juiey below, it became spotted with a sort of dark, brown boletus, 
and other parasitical plants above, which seem to haye intercepted. . 
all communication of nourishment to the grain... The ear always xe- 
tained a bluish grey colour; and, although generally reseryed juaul 
all the other grain was cut down, the Wheat made no.sensible im, 
provement during six weeks or two months. Much of it is DOt yet! 
cut down. Peas and Beans have also been much, mildewed, and are 
seldom of more value than the straw, Barle appears, to be.a tole- 
rable crop, in some cases, although not wat he Oats. have ab- 
undance of straw, although they are neither, well filled nor ripened. 
Such of them as have been tried at the, mill, have yielded, much less 
meal than those of last year. Potatoes aera small in quan- 
tity; and watery in quality ;' and it. is tho a that, those. especially, 
whose stems were prematurely destroyed, by frost, will,,not keep. : 
through the’ winter. The Turnips, excepting, on dry sandy.groundss 
areevery deficient. On retentive subsoils, oe leaves ..are,.maostly.,, 
brown or yellow, and their rodts seldom exceed. the size of hems’eggse 
This must be ascribed to soaking rains and: want of sunshine. jj.) 0 

The Grain-markets have been rising since our last; but Lean Cate: 
tle have gone to nothing; and Fat, which still fetched somethings: 
have begun to decline. Trade and Manufactures, instead ,of ,imp,, 
proving, are duller than ever 3 and how our Artizans, who, moe 
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‘starving amidst plenty and cheapness, may contrive.to shift with 
high prices, remains to be seen. olesale prices-—Wheat, per boll, 
50s: 'to' 57s.; Barley, 29. to'33s, ; Potatoe Oats, 28s..to.31s. ; Com- 
mon, 27s. to’ 29s. ; ‘Peas atid Beans, 19s. to 21s.—Retail, Oatmeal, 
a er Is. 6d. ;, Peas and Barley, do.,1s.3 Potatoes, .10d,'to 1s, 2d. 
; Mutton and ‘Lamb, 5d. to 6d. per lib, of 16 oz.;; Veal, 5d. to 
‘74; Butter, Ys. 2d.'to 1s. 4d.; Eggs, doz. 9d. to 11d,; Quartera 
Loaf, 1s. 1d.——28. Oct. 
uf Letter from Glasgow, 2d November. rob 
“Tne hopes which we entertained at the date. of last Report,.. of 
the weather speedily becoming more favourable far the growing crop, 
have, we are sorry tosay, completely disappointed us.. The weather 
ever sitice that time has, with very little intermission, continued sa 
hostile to the increasing and maturing of the produce of, the soil, as 
t6 create a’ general alarm in the minds of the people. The, melenr 
choly effects of this untoward state of the weather, sufficiently! ap- 
pear in'a great part of our crop yet remaining inthe stook, jand.ex+ 
posed to all the inclemency of the weather, and in a.considerable 
quantity still uncut, whose colour indicates that it is far from, heing 
ripe. Within the last three weeks, many fields of . Oats,,in this 
neighbourhood have been cut down, though far from being ready for 
the sickle, from the appreliension that a further delay would endan- 
ger the whole. This apprehension is completely justified,by the un- 
favourable state of the weather, and the Paes period of the yeas, 
As the weather for the last five or six months has been calculated 
neither for improving the quality, nor increasing the quantity of the 
growing crop; and as a very great proportion of it has been cut 
down’ before it had arrived at maturity, we have every reason to 
dread that ‘the produce of this season will prove extremely detective. 
Wheat is now, in general, secured; but will not, quantity and quay 
lity taken together, turn out balf an average. . Barley is a fair aver- 
agé, With respect to‘qvabtity, but the quality is very inferior... What 
of itis already come to market is soft and ill-coloured. .-As)yet.itis 
by no means fit for malting’; and its, produce in, Meal and Shelled 
Barley will fall. considerably short of what it was last. year, ‘The 
crop of Oats is not deficient. in bulk ; and such. as have been cut 
down early, “ate producing about sixteen pecks, of mealfor the bolls 
But it is ‘much to be feared that those which are not yet eut, or 
which’ stileremain inthe field, will not turn out nearly, so well, inthe 
mills: Beans and Peas ‘are said to, be both bulky and prolific » and, 
previied they be well got in, will turn out an excellent crop... From 
the lateness.of the season, however, they run. a great,risk of being 
totally’ lost: Potatoes, in situations favourable for the growth of 
this8foot;‘are not amiss; but, upon the whole, they are a poor: 
crop}‘very defective in quantity, and still more so:in. quality... This 
is the-ntéré to be dathetited, as inthis neighbourhood they occupy a 
considerable breadth of ground, and form a principal part of the 
food of the lower classes. 
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Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather at, the 
commencemeit of our Hay harvest, and throughout the far greater 
part of it, it is pleasureable to say, that: thesoceurrence of three.or 
four wolérably good days in succession saved this, part of our, pro- 
duce from complete destruction. It has: turned out. much, better, 
both with regard ‘to quantity and quality, chan the general. state 
of the weather at the time of gewisig it, gave reason to expect-— 
The state of the present crop, upon’ the whole, prognosticates, high 
prices. Indeed, they have already advanced to a considerable 
height; and notwithstanding the opening of the ports. for the im- 
portation of grain, will, it is to be'feared, continue high during the 
winter. : 

Our stocks of old Corn are large; ‘on which account; the inha- 
bitants of this district will be amply supplied for some months to 
come, unless there be 4 demand upon us from some other quar- 
ter. In this case, prices, no doubt, ‘willexperieice a still further 
advance. From the annexed statement,’ you will perceive, that mar- 
kets are more moderate with us, than in almost any ether part of the 
kmgdom. 

Wheat, British, - 50s. to 54s. per 240 lib. 
Batley, English, old, 503. to 52s. 
Scotch, old, 45s. to 488. 
Ditto, new, 30s. to 32s. ity ‘ j 
Oats, English, old, $4s.'to 858 per boll, Stirlingshire measure, 
Ditto, new, 31s. 'to 33s. 
Scotch, old, 28s. to ‘90s. 
Irish, do. 28s, to $I's. 
Ditto, new, ' 27s. to oe per, 264 lib, 
Beansand Peas, - 30s. t6 32s. ‘per boll, Stirlingshire measure. 
Oatmeal, - - - 27s. to 28s.’ per'14Odib. 
Inverness: shire Quarterly Report. 

Iy this county, which is by fur the most extensivenin the UWnited 
Kingdom, containing a surface’of at least 4500: miles, greatly cif. . 
ferent in situation and soil, the dlimate must of course vary much ; 
and the task of rendering an agrticultaral report with distinetness 
and qccuracy, must be difficiflt in’ proportion ‘to these diversities. 
It is manifest, that m a county’ of ‘stchiextent, and: sach varied, sur- 
face, much difference of weather miust'exist in ewery season j~~that 
while in one district ‘it is’ dry ‘and ‘warthj-it ahother it maybe wet 
and cold; that while in some’portions of ‘the. conhtry;, vegetation 
may proceed with rapid ‘lvxutidnée, tit! may im others be cramped 
and impeded, by parching winds and desolating storms ;the.evil 
influence of which does not reach over the whole country++iduring 
this year, however, ‘the order of nature has not been extihited in 
its wonted manner. The séas6n was itvall: districts» uniformly, un- 
fayourable ; chilly winds, desolating’ rains, and almost: a total, ab- 
sence of stinshine, were experienced over othe whole) country ;. and 
the necessary consequence has been, that vegetation was slow in 
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every stave of its progress, and that hardly any species of crop came 
to maturity. ’ 

‘The Hay harvest commenced fully 14 days later than in ordinary 
years’ and notwithstanding the care and attention bestowed on the 
sécuting of the crop, avery great part of it was not safely got in 
fill the end’ of August,’ after sustaining much damage by the tat- 
réits of rain which had fallen in the interval between the cutting 
and stacking; consequently, it is greatly inferior in quality, although 
not much in quantity. Whether, owing to the spots on the sun, or 
to whatever other natural cause, certain it is, that during last séa- 
soni, ‘the degree of cold was unusually great during the Dog-day$; 
im these the thermometer, in former years, rose from 70 to 80 degrees, 
whereas the average noon day heat did not this year exceed 55 de- 
‘grees.’ It is, therefore, not so much to be wondered at, that tHe 
ripening of every species of agricultural produce was uncommonly 
backward and slow; and at this moment it may be very safely a- 
~ werred, that at least one-third is antipe, and not likely to come to 
matitrity ;and from all the information that we can collect, we 
have ‘no hesitation in. stating, that.in high and unsheltered sitta- 
tions, not one-tenth of the corn will be fit for the mill. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the heights of Badenoch and Strathdearn, Strath- 
nairn and Stratherick, and other elevated situations. In these, and 
other districts, the crops are green, and the grain scatcely formed. 
From_all that we can learn, it is the general opinion of farmers, 
that over the whole county one-third of the crop may be reckoned 
good; one-third tolerable, and one-third of little use; so that the 
general result would seem to be, that no more than one-half of the 
crop can be available to the farmers. 

Before concluding on the sabject of the weather, and the natural 
appearance of the: seasim; it-may not be improper to remark, that 
on the 13th August/last, ‘the, inhabitants of this town, and of the 
adjacent districts, were greatly alarmed by a most unusual and ter- 
rible phenomenon.—Arbout 11 o’clock P.M. of that day, a very 
smart’shock of an earthquake was felt in this town. Many build- 
igs were considerably damaged; and the greater number of ‘the 
inhabitants; to avoid: being buried in.the ruins of their city, passed 
the night in the fields: ».Of the particulars of this awful event, a full 
account was given inthe newspapers ; it is, therefore, unnecessary to 
detail them here. 

It-was expected, that the new Distillery Law, 56. Geo. III: ¢,'106, 
would’ afford considerable relief to the agricultural interest in this 
“quarter, as giving facility to the legal distillation, of spirits from 

tain. 

# This’statate is certainly more judicious and liberal than the Ex- 
cise laws previously in'force ; but, nevertheless, it is the opinion of 
‘any tespectable petsons conversant with the subject, that it will 
not answer the purpose intended, at least during the enstirg 'sea- 
soti;’ and that very few will be prevailed upon to attempt the bu- 
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siness of distillation ‘under, its provisions... The.general objection to 
the statute, is, that the regulations thereby..enacted) are toa mv: 
merous aod complicated to, be.complied: with byuthe .majority.of 
persons who might be supposed to engage in the\business, and that 
the conduct of the distillers. is subjected to. sq many -restrictidns, 
and the almost constant supervision of the ganger,.as few would be 
inclined to submit to, particularly in,a country: where.a gauger 
has always been held in great aversion. But, exclusive: of these 
general objections, it is supposed by many intelligent persons, that 

t will not be advisable during this season to engage ‘in: the busi- 
ness of distillation under the new.act; because, in general, the Bar- 
ley is very deficient, and will not yield the quantity of spirits. which 
the statute assumes as the criterion of duty, Accordingly, we find, 
ea hitherto very few haye resolved to enter upon the business. 

n'a neighbouring county, we are informed of three or fout who 
intend to become distillers; but in this county we know of no:one 
individual who has it in contemplation to apply for a license. 

' “The country gentlemen, all over the north of Scotland, seem to 
entertain very sanguine expectations of the benefits which will re- 
sult'from the operation of the act. They have held meetings,’ and 
entered into tesolutions, for giving it a fair trial, and for the sup- 
ptession of smuggling. But notwithstanding all their laudable ex- 
ertions, ‘we are very apprehensive, that, in the present state of things, 
little good is to be expected from it. A little time, however, will 
be sufficient to demonstrate how it will operate ; and we shall. watch 
with anxious solicitude the result, which we shall not fail hereafter 
to communicate, = §_— 

__ Before concluding on this subject, it may not be amiss to state, 
that in a particular district, notwithstanding, the, earnest! request -of 
a respectable resident heritor,‘ none. of the inhabitants, though in- 
timately conversant with it, could be prevailed upon to engage in the 
business of distillation. 4 

With respect to rents, there is good ground to believe:.that they 
must be reduced. No reduction has hitherto taken place, to any 
considerable’ extent in this county; Qn one éstate, not much famed 
for the liberality of its management, a. grass farm, which was for- 
merly rented at 90/., was let, Whitsunday last, at,70d.5.and an arable 
farm, which rented at 221, set at.10/..:.On another estate, we know 
that ‘several farmers offered to renounce, their leases, .on, account-of 
ureir ‘total inability to pay, the senp;, and. though,the landlordiwas 
under the necessity of poinding, thein effects, for, the payment of .a 
JSorehand rent, the renunciation would not, be accepted. (Sich usa 
specimen of Highland liberality, and judicious management { 

The storemaster, at the present. period. of, general distress, duffers 
as‘much as the arable farmer ; at va one-third, of the Lambs was 
lost by the severity of the spring., Pastures. nave, been :deficient 
throughout the season, and the prices of Live Stock much lower than 


they"have been for many years. 
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The present prices of Grain in our market are as follows—Wheat, 
50s. to60s:3 Barley; 40si to 48s.; Oats, 338. to'$5s. 6d. ” Beef and 
Mutton, 4d. to 6d: Potatoes, 116s. t6 20s. per’ bol]. — 31st Oet,...... 


ga | ‘Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. atte call 
Tur rains which prevailed at the date of last Report, and which 
had) been prevalent for more than three weeks previous to if, ¢on- 
tinued to fall, with few intervals of more than two, or three dry, days 
atone timey during the quarter. ‘Crops were ii consequence, and 
feom the: almost total want of ‘sunshine, fully a’ month longer in 
reaching maturity than usual’: so’ that they will not only prove 
greatly deficient in quantity, when ‘compared with the average of 
someformer years, but'the quality of a very large ‘proportion. I$ €X-, 
tremely bad. A few patches of Chester Bear began to be, te, 
the middle of Septeniber ; and’ by the 4th or 5th October the har- 
vest’ had’ become ‘general ovér at least: two-thirds of the county, 
butnot: imevery case before about the 12th of that month. Ona: 
are, without doubt, our best crop; but even thesé, owing to Jo ge 
ing, ‘frost, shaking, and imperfect Yipening, iidependent of the dar, 
magé to which the most of them are yet unfortunately exposed , : 
the: field, will fall greatly short of expectation... They are, ,in, als, 
most every instance, mixed with grecns; and it is but very. ately. 
that a great part of them in the late districts were almost as green, 
as at any former period of the’ season, so that these must of course; 
yield poorly. . Indeéd, it is thought ‘by a good many that two bolls 
of Qats, -or nearly so, will be required, in several instances, to pro-, 
duce one of Meal. But from some trials already made in the ear; 
lier situations of the county, from 13 to 16 pecks per boll have been 
produced, Many ate of Opinion; that Oats would have been later 
this) -year than’ they were ‘inthe direful season of 1782, had the 
common variety then in use’ betn grown to the same extent, there 
being fow: of this ‘sort’ yet cut’ Barley bulks well; but the grain of 
a large proportion of it will be found to be of very inferior quenys 
and‘a great deal of if, grown on low marshy ground, is rendered, by 
frost, literally unfit ‘for ‘either ‘malt or seed. Wheat is, of all our 
white crops,the most defective. Much of ‘both it and Barley will 
in fact produce af inferior, sample to the shag (light corn) of Jast 
crop; and I question’ if the best Of either be'much superior, . Bar- 
ley has been got pretty safely sectired in the stack ; but Wheat, 
most of which was left uneut*utitil within these ten days, stands at 
the mercy of the weather ; which, since the 28th oft tall this morn- 
ing, ‘has ‘rained altnost’ iacessinily. Consequently, strong corns. are 
miserably broken down } ané stouks, being as wet as they possibly can 
be, will soon be sprouting; if dry weather do not very speedily en- 
sue. | Peas and Beans are bulky crops, but extremely deficient, in. . 
point of grain, Most’ of the former were cut at an early period, 
merely! for ‘the presérvation of the’ straw. ee a third of our 
Wihite crops remains yet tincut, atid’ Titele shoft of double that. quan- 
tity in the field. Potatoes, the great stippdrt of the labouring and 
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lower classes in this quarter, are remarkably unproductive; a cir- 
cumstance which; will ‘be, severely felt by, our peasantry, many of 
whot, from the want of regular employment, must inevitably suffer 
the greatest priyations during the winter,, unless aided by their more 
favoured brethren. Tutnips, although in several instances tdlerably 
full on the ground, and well. bulbed, are. not expected to reach an 
average, asa great breadth of them on stiff wet soils is not a-fourth 
of a'godd crop. Prices of Live Stock have, declined since Mid- 
summer; those of Sheep considerably ; some calculate from, 25 to 
30 percent. Swine are remarkably plenty, and sell at from 3s. 6d. 
to 48. per stone, sinking offal. Grain, particularly Wheat and Bar- 
ley, ‘has risen considerably in value during the quarter. Oatmeal 
rose‘at) one time to Is. 5d. and 1s. 6d. per peck ; but can now be 
had for ‘1s. 3d. and 1s. 4d. Barley seems to be in some requést for 
exportation ; and some sales have already been made at from 258. to 
30s. It is needless to state, that, from the loss of four or five weeks 
ploughing, labour will be extremely ‘behind. 

On. the 24th ult. a trial was made of one of Mr Smith's reaping- 


machines, ordered for the purpose by that public spitited member 


~ 


of the Kincatdinesbire Agricultural Association, John Menzies, Esq. 
of Pitfoddels, on a field of Oats belonging to Robert William Duff 
of Fetteresto, in presence of Mr Smith himself, and a pretty numer- 
ous assemblage of landed praprietors and farmers. The work was 
not ‘altogether executed to the full, satisfaction of the several prac- 
tical agriculturists who witnessed the operation; but the defects, ‘it 
is hambly presumed, may be ascribed to several causes. For in- 
stance, the field was not sufficiently smooth in the surface ; so that it 
was found necessary to elevate the, cutter considerably, to prevent 
its coming in contact with the Jarge stones that lay on it, and from 
which it received a good deal, of injury., This circumstance, be- 
sides occasioning the straw to make a smaller resistance to the stroke 
of the cutter, also prevented the drum, from operating with full ef- 
fect in laying it off in the swath; and some parts of the crop wére 
also lodged, These obstacles tended greatly to obstruct its effective 
operation. For it must be obyious to every one, that no machine 
van be invented: that will .answer.the end,of reaping corn, if broken 
down or lodged, or where the, ground, is rough or incumbered witlt 
stones; so well as the sickle, i : 
The plan adopted. by Mr. Smith, on this,as well as on former bc- 
easions, was to make the first cut, inwards to the standing corn, 
which, notwithstanding the necessary height of the stubble, was per- 
formed in a complete manner ;, So, that.[ am inclined to think the 
grain ought to be immediately gathered up, so as to allow the ‘fna- 
chine to cut always to the standing corn ; because, by reversing the 
second cut, and bringing both outwards together, the straw is laid off 
the drurn ata much greater angle, consequently much worse to ¢ol- 
lect evenly into sheaves... Besides, there also appeats some diff culty 
in cunducting the machine when making the second or reverse cut, 
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without cither taking less breadth than the diameter of the cutter, 
or leaving some part of the crop here and there uncut. | have ons 
ly farther to observe, that although { am not disposed to think the 
reaping-machine will, or can ever be brought into general practice, 
in this or ‘any other patt.of the country, | can see nothing to pre- 
vent its being advantageously employed in so far as situation and 
crops will admit ; that is to say, where the ground is free of stones 
and smooth on the surface, the crop pretty full, and not lodged: un- 
less that it is, in its present construetion, by far too heavy to be 
wrought by two horses, even supposing they were very stout: and 
this will remain the case, so long as the horses have to propel it in 
the manner they do at present. In short, it would seem to requite 
neaily the same exertion of the horses in moving it round on the 
end ridge as when cutting. But this is an obstacle which I flatter 
myself the inventive genius of Mr Smith will easily surmount— 
1st November. 
Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Iw taking a view of the events connected with rural affairs, it is 2 
painful duty to give a detailed account of that portion of the year 
to which al] its labours are tending, and to which all ranks.of ‘so. 
ciety look forward with eager anxiety. 

The month of August commenced without any of that genial 
watmth which, at that season of the year, we commonly. experi- 
ence, and Which is so necessary to bring the fruits of the earth to 
maturity. One cold rainy day succeeded another through the great- 
er part of that month, by which the natural Hay on meadow lands 
was very much injured; the Corn crops on the best lands laid down, 
never more to risé till tornwp by the sickle; and those: on cold, in- 
ferior lands, were prevented from making any progress towards ma- 
turity; and from the contitited’ cold and wet, neither Cattle nor 
Sheep made that improvement upon their pastures which they gene- 
tally do at that season of the year. 

September commenced equally unfavourably, but brought. no 
harvest along with it.’ Reaping did not begin upon the warm, early 
soils, till about the middle of the month; and, even upon these lands, 
the crops were found to be of a very inferior quality—Wheat, in par- 
ticular, very bad indeed—and; owing to the continued rains, a great 
part of it was yery ill got into the barnyard. About the beginning 
of October, the harvest became general all over the county. About 
the 20th the weather cléared up; and, from that period to the. end 

of the month, a great deal of corn has been secured, though avery 
considerable quantity is stilt uncut. 
Wheat will bé'found!a very poor crop. Barley and Oats, though 
balky, also fall far short of average crops, though not in the same 
oe aa Wheat.’ Potatoes are ‘also. a: failing crop upon most 
ils, beiri injtived by the early frosts; and:are generally bad in qua- 
Paigy is the Only one that can be called an avetage crop. 


"T? . 
jity. Tu 
From the general backwardness of the season, there has been very 
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little. Wheat sown ;and,'I think; °it’ts ‘not ‘probable that the usual 
quaatity will be sown this season. ; ” 

Sinee the commencement of the harvest, and ‘the ‘inferior quality 
of all kinds of: graim was discovered; ‘prices ‘have advanced very ra- 
pidly, while the price of Butcher Meat has rather declined. n 
Stock has been pretty stationary fér ‘some months past; bat Sheep 
have fallen at least 40 per cent.’from the prices of last year. 

The labours-of the year, though now nearly finished, do not af- 
ford that retrospect which we can contemplate with any pleasin 
sensation to the mind. Winter began early, and contintied wit 
unabated rigour through the spring’ months. Time rolled on, but 
did net bring along with it the beauties of spring, or the genial 
-warmth of summer. Autumn approached without her yellow trea- 
sure; and has now consigned her charge, unfinished, to the winter 
months.—31 st October. 

Quarterly Report for Lanarkshire. 

Tue weather has, through the’ quatter now ending, been nearly 
as unfavourable for the maturation of ‘the ¢rop as it was for its pro- 
gress during the greater part of ‘the summer quarter ; and indeed it 
has|been much of the same description—damp, dark, and rainy. 
During the last two weeks of August, the weather was agreeable, 
with.a tolerable portion of sunshine ; but during the whole of Sep- 
tember, high winds, heavy rairis, and nipping frosts, succeeded each 
other, and the face of the sun’ was seldom seen. Through the month 
of October, however, the weather has been more favourable, both to 
the ripening and harvesting of the ¢rop.. There has beea no frost 
during that month. The sun has’shined’at times; the temperature 
has.,been moderate: and though many ‘showets have’ fallen, the 
intervals of drought have been such’ as to eiable the 'fatmer to reap 
and secare the crop in tolerably good condition s~and ‘what remains 
uncut is still ripening, more than crops have often been obseryed to 
do at so late a period of the year. ! Ts ae 

In the Vale of the Clyde, ‘and on some other eafly grounds, the 
crop is generally cut, and-mostly secured. But in’ situations more 
elevated, and on the cold clay soils and“on moor land, ‘a large por- 
tion Of it is still uncut; much of it,so far-from ‘Being ripe, that ma 
ny farmers,will not carry a handful of oats of the present ¢ctop tothe 
mill., Séed Corn, however, is: already secured in abundance, and 
in good condition ;. and.if the weather eontinue diritig this month as 

it has been through October, fodder and grain for’ cattlé #iN"68 pret 
served in great abundance. . Assthe'crop is’ubcommionly ‘bulky, and 
a considerable portion of it on -the’best land ‘has ripened in i foter-’ 
able way, and as much good grain of hast croprstill réma ns ‘uncon- 
sumed, no fears of a searcity need be‘enterteinédy “9 8 

The Wheat, from the- heavy rains, frost! and’ watit “of Sunshine, ' 
is, as to the quality of the graingfar ibelow'a wedium as Mich 
of it had a dark, morbid\appearance, «(A ‘vast/deal Of #'Hus’sptting 5 
and the grain is scarcely any where of good, or even of medium 
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quality. The Peas crop is lost as to grain, and scarcely a seed pre+ 
served. . Beans are.not_ much better than) the: Peasy but Barley is 
generally a fair crop. Potatoes are not-equal'to the half of any of 
the two preceding crops, ... 

Pasture, grass never. yielded more food than last year, and seldom 
less than it has done this season.,| ‘Fat Cattle have little tallow ;. and 
the returns of the Dairy.are,not more: than two thirds of that of 
last year: And as the price has. (owing to the depressed state of 
manufactures, and:the low wages now gained by mechanics) sunk a 
third part from that of last year, the Dairy farmers have not suf~ 
fered ‘so much since the commencement of improved dairy-husband- 
ty. From the same cause, Butcher Meat is now sold very low: 
Beef from 6s. 6d. to 8s. per stone, county weight, (16 lib. of 22} oz. 
to the stone), _ Many of the Sheep Stocks appear to be’ unsodnd. 
The Fruit on the Clyde has not brought.a third of the prices it hay 
sometimes yielded. 

The prices of grain have advanced considerably during the har« 
vest quarter, and_are still rather, looking aps Oatmeal is now from 
1s. 9d. to Is. LOd. per peck. . If the labouring classes could earn as 
much as they did in former years, the present ratesof grain would 
easily be paid, and would benefit. the community ; buty under the: 
present reduction of wages, the weavers must Jabour ander very 
great difficulties and_privations. .Their prospects, however, begin 
rather to brighten. They have now plenty of work, and the prices 
of some fabrics have been a little augmented. | They have generailys 
vety much to their honour, borne their hardships with becoming resig- 
nation, and behaved orderly...A good deal has been done, im many 
parishes, to give employmentiand pecuniary aid to sach as need it 5 
and they have, in many instancesy henourably refused supply from 
the Poor-funds, and always, as long .as it was possible, to support 
themselves otherwise,—4th November. ” 

ovis ty deehber from, Langholmy 2d November. 

Tue last quarter has been highly unfavourable to the’ interests 
of the farmer, . A;continued series of cold, damp, ‘and tainy wea- 
ther, with ‘very little sunshine, has: prevailed during the greatest 
part of the harvest. months, . Soon after the publication of your last 
Number, on the 15th.of Augusty wei experieticed6tie of the most 
severe thunder storms with which this part of ‘thie cbiintry Has ever 
beeg visited, accompanied with y&.totrent of ‘rain, which suddenly 
swelled every stream. within the ecompass:of its range (whith fortu- 
nately was not very. wide); too sveh van unusual’ Keighe, that every 
thing Was swept; away. before thesimpéthous*euriént; arid ‘an’ im- 
mer Re by the sdestrdetion of brides, &e. "A Suc. 
cession of cold and moist .weathér thas since prevailed, ‘with the ‘ex. 
ception of a very few dry days, at distant intervals: Pla\vest’ work 
has, of eonsequence,..been: late, and carried’on whder great disad- 
vantages—as not. a moment was \to: be losty when at opportunity’ 
effered, for reaping or) securing the crops;*whiel? appeared! to be on 
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the verge of being totally lost. ‘Harvest work is not yet completed— 
as there are a good many fields in high situations not cut down, 
and many others cut down, bat-not stacked. 

The crops this season appear bulky enough m most places; but 
there is certainly a great deficiency both in the quantity and quality 
of ‘the grain, where it has been brought'to a trials and in alb high- 
lying’ grounds must be considered as far below the ‘average rate. 
Oats, ~when ‘they have not been much lodged, on good lands, may 
be considered as not‘a bad crop; but on cold, bleak situations; have 
net ripened, and will yield little meal. | Barley is generally, and 
even on the best lands, of very inferior quality. Peas have yielded 
nothing bet straw; and even that, in many places, has been lost. 
Potatoes, which have now become a principal part of the food of 
all classes in the country, have generally failed this season,’ and: are 
likewise’ of very inferior quality, scarcely amounting to'half of an 
average crop. ‘Turnips, which had such a promising appearance 
after seed-time, are now found to yield a very inferior crop, as they 
have made very small progress throughout autumn. Meadow, or 
Bog Hay, of which a large quantity is usually consumed in this dis- 
trict, has this year been very badly got; anda great proportion is 
not yet put into the stackyard. 

‘Our Grain markets have risen very considerably since the com. 
mencement of harvest ; but have lately rather been on the decline. 
Butcher-meat has likewise been much lower in price, and ‘is still 
falting. . The prices of Stock of every kind, both Fat and Lean, have 
been sinking, and stil continue rapidly to decline ; and those:which 
were thought to have been purchased at a low price at one market, 
cannot be sold at the next but with loss. Draft-Ewes, which ‘sold 
last year at from 16s. to 22s. a-head, will only bring about half the 
money this season; and Wool, which was worth from:30s. to: $4s. 

stone last season, in the same proportion | Black Cattle and 
Henees are almost unsaleable at any price. Every article of farm- 
produce, with the exception of aty advance ‘im 'the price of \Graih, 
has been ‘reduced to nearly one half-of the price: got last: year. 
How the farmer ‘is to pay bis rent, this season, under’ such cir¢um- 
stances, more particularly upon Stock farms, is a- question that can- 
not. easily be solved, as the whole value of the; Stocks wpon such 
farms will not go much farther than paying’one or two years’ rents 
and when this ts the ease, we! mast naturally conclude, that the jase 
proportion which these ought: to'bear 'to‘each other is! completely 

ged.’ In short, there is a much greater quantity of farm pro- 
dite 10 ‘the ‘market than there is mondy to purchase it! with 5 smce 
our’ banks and ‘bank agents have so'unaccountably and rigidby:con- 
tracted their customary issues arid discounts, and! thus withdrawn 
such an immense quantity! of: the -circulating cash from the hands 
of the public. Until the usual confidence is again restored, we'may 
expect'that prices of every article will still decline in 9 correspond 
ing ratio) since the buyer has now only one bank-note to purghase 
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an article for which he had formerly two or three. The demand 
for any agticle is more materially regulated by the. means, of. pur- 
chasing it than by the absolute necessity ox want of such aa agticle, 
and the price of it much more so. 

East. Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Apter so late aud cold. a spring and summer, a favourable har- 
vest, could hardly ever have been expected; and the result bas un- 
fortunately, but too accurately proved, what might some time ago, 
with great probability, have been agticipated, via..a crop,defective 
in quantity, and of very inferior quality; and seldom or, never (at 
least ‘for a great number of years past) has there been such irregula- 
rity. in the commencement and fivishing of the harvest, as the occur- 
rences of this.season will too fully exhibit. 

Near the sea-shore, several fields of Barley were begun to be cut 
about the 8th or 10th of September; nevertheless, it was the last 
week of that month betore the Wheat barvest became any thing like 
genéral, even in the lower district of the county,; and, then the 
greaten part of that grain was by no means ripe: But as it was;much 
laid down, it was, thought more desirable to shear it in that state, 
than. to allow it to remain exposed to certain injury by sprouting ;— 
as, besides the rawness of the atmosphere, at that time, almost every 
field was in some degree overgrown, either with after-choots or the 
young grasses; and notwithstanding the greenness of the straw ia 
very many, cases when the crop was cut, yet there were perhaps very 
few fields of that. grain that did not. sustain injury by springing be- 
fore it.was got into the sheaf., In, that quarter of the district, the 
shearing:may now be said to be finished, with a great proportion of 
the White crop in the stackyard,, But the whole Bean crop, with 
the. greater proportion of the Peas, is still in the fields, with no 
prospect of their being.soon secured, as. the whole were cut when 
quite green, with) many ofthe Peas in.full blossom, only 10 or 12 

WALA) »1, 

Ap the {higher distriet, the, harvest was fully two weeks later in 
ing general, when fortupately she weather soon. after became 

more favourable than it had. been previously ; yet several fielda, prin- 
cipally Oats, still remain to be cut there; and in some situations, a 
great.part of the crop. is yet inthe fields. Although shearers’ wages 
have been Jower, this -year than, ueual,, being 1s. Gd, per day with 
victuals for one week, and. from 10d, to.1s. 3d. per day forthe o- 
ther, weeks of harvest, yet, fromthe wet and broken; weather, at,the.. 
beginning, and the short days.at the end of the harvest, the real ex~, 
pense.to the farmen'will.be ng under the rates of ordinary years. 

Ia-alqost every situation.the ¢rop is more bulky. in the stackyards. 
than, usual y but! the, neat produce to the consumers. will andoubted- 
ly be: ¢onsiderably below :an average supply, heat, the principal - 
cropnis defective i quantity, perhaps to the extent of an eighth part ; 
andpthe quality at present is sojinterior, as to, be fully. two stones, per. 
bolk lighter tham ordiaary;:90/that the real defigieacy ia Dour will be 
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more than a_ fourth of the ordinary produce, Perhaps there is hardly 
a situation where the deficiency will be less; while, in others, it may 
amount to a great deal-more. .Qais, in the lower part of the county, 
may he. something like an average in quaritity ; but, at present, when 
sent to the mill, hey are deficient in meal, at least to the extent of 
an éighth part per boll; and in the higher district, it is probable that the 
deficiency will be considerably greater, as much of that crop there 
will be,but very imperfectly ripened. Barley may approach nearest 
of any to.an average crop ; although the fields that were late ate of 
inferior quality, and even the best is decidedly defective, when com- 
pared with last year’s produce. Beans, if secured without any future 
,-will-turn out better than might have been expected from 
their lateness.and prodigious bulk of straw. Perhaps they may Come 
néar:to a half of last year’s crop ; but Peas, in nine cases out of ten, 
will not.return the seed sown on the ground. Some fields of Tur- 
nip are:good, while many others are but indifferent ;—upon the whole 
they are generally considered below a fair crop. f 
Grazing Stock havé paid very ill during the quarter. Fat cattlé, to 
have left a fair profit, should have sold for 93. pet stone at least ; 
but.in few instances have they fetched above 7s.; and for middling 
quality, even 5s. 6d. or 6s. was all that could lately be obtained. 
‘The decline in the value of Mutton has been equally great—as the 
prices .paid for ewes last season about this time, when they were 
Jean, cannot in many cases be ‘obtained now, when they are fat. 
Lean Stock, however, have been bought in much cheaper this season. 
Very little, generally speaking, has as yet been done to the Wheat 
Seed. Some fields, sown with old grain, are looking vigorous e- 
nough, .but.by much the greater part of the fallows are yét to sow ; 
and chances at present are rathet against any of the bean-stubbles 
being sown with Wheat before winter, except upon ve Soils.” 
Haddington Market is still, tolerably well, supplied’ with Old 
Wheat ; which forms a wonderful contrast, when. compared with 
the prodace of this season. Had’ the quantity of Old Wheat 
in. the country. not been larger than in many. years lately, the 
prices of that. article must. have been much higher than have as 
yet happened; although Wheat, weighing only 56 or 57 hb. per 
firlot, sclls readily at 40s. per boll. Oats are gradually advancing in 
price, since the new crop came into the ‘market, the best now sell- 
mig’ from 25%. to. 28s. per boll. Barley appears to be in very great 
demand sand the price has risen about ten shillings per boll within 
the dast'two weeks ;—best New, 40s. per boll. Considering'the very 
low priceof this grain within the last six or eight months, it is as- 
tonishing the quantity of ‘Malt on hand is so.small a8 reported, ‘and 
as the state of the markets really indicate——November 2. 
Mid Lothian, Quarterly Report. 
- Tae last quarter bas been unfavourable; in no common degree, 
fot; only for the important operations of harvest, but for every o- 
ther species of field-work, ~whigh has been tetarded by uniform and 
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successive wetness :——with the exception of the period between the 
18th and 20th of October, hardly a week has admitted of more 
than three days of dry reaping, ‘and this kind of wéather continues 
to the’ present moment; hence the impossibility of presenting dry 
grain af market. ‘The utmost that could te ldoked for, was, to get 
the grain stacked in Such a’state'as to keep, at so advanced a period 
of the season. 

Wheat is deficient in quantity, and universally inferior in quality. 
The sattie may be ‘said of Beans ;—and Peas, in many instances, 
will not réturn the seed, and of far inferior quality. 

Oats ‘atid Barley are better; but the former have many light 
grains, which blow opt amongst the chaff, and yield from one to 
two pécks of less meal per boll than usual, owing to their damp 
state, However promising their appearance in point of bulk, these 
circumstances must render the Oat crop less produrtive than in 
some précéding years ; and, when the long absence 6f sunshine is 
considered, it cannot be expected that Barley, however early, can 
possess its usual qualities, in so high a degree as when matured un- 
der very different circumstances. e 

On the other hand, when we take into account the very consider- 
able surplus of last year’s crop, in the’stack, in granaries and gir- 
nels, together with the advanced period of the season, before the 
present crop was begun upon, it is presumed that nothing like want 
isto be dreaded. ~ 

Potatoes were extensively planted in the spring, but are said to 
be rather small, and not very prolific; but are safficiently reasonable 
“es ’ . : 2 

urnips -afe a ye rtial crop, arisin mM excessive wetness. 
This Bold good Gobi af soils, Seite cS those that absorb the 
heavy, rains very fast;| ard even on these, however well the stems 
appear, yet the ‘balbs are by’ nd’ means of their usual size; and, 
Roald’ ihe distilleries be’ stopt, this deficit may be felt in the spring 
months at the Shambles.’ . 

Fat Stock of all Kinds have been sold unusually low for several 
months past, leaving next to ndthing to compensate the grazier: E- 
veh those who fattened their last year’s winter stock, ‘are very-poor- 
ly paid; which should ‘operste as'4 caution how the strawyards are 
stocked this seasor, © '°') 8 Bit 

Py tepain has beeh made between the memorable year 1799 
and th¢ present, and, it mlist becnféssed, that the ‘similarity iis pret- 
ty considérable; there”aré, However, shades’ of importane difference. 
In the year 1799,, seed-time began on the 6th of 7th 6f March, and 
was ‘pretty generally finished dboat the 23d, as'to Oats and Beans, 
in the ctltivated part of thé county, ‘with several exceptions, °:The 
weather, about that time, Became wet’; and’a long interval elapsed 
between the sowing of Oats and Barley. «‘After' some tine of wet 
weather, there wére two Weéké Of Continued frost and snow in April. 
It then’ bécanie mofe’ fréshy with — tain, until the 27th of 
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that month, when four days of fine dry weather ensued ; daring 
these, Barley sowing was bepan.) It: a became rainy, and was 
not got finished until towards’ the of May.” In. spring 1799, 
Hay ‘and provender of every’ kind was excessively scarce, both in 
Scotland and England. Many people put their cattle to grass, from 
necessity ; and a considerable number lost their lives, from the want 
of food, and the inclemency of the’ weather. 

Sowitig generally commenced'on Monday the 25th of March, 
this season ; and, with a few exceptions, the whole spring Corn, 
Barley included, was finished by the 25th of April, Oats'and Bar- 
ley’ sowing went hand in hand; and this may account for the Bar- 
ley harvest ‘preceding that of every other species of erin so fat 
and'so penerally. 

Harvestcommenced in the year 1799 and in the present season much 
about the same period ; but, im the former, the crop was got all in- 
to the’stack @uriny the month of October; whereas many extens ive 
fields ‘here and’ there, under good cultivation, and having a balky 
appedrinde, are still im stooks, in the low part of the country, while 
that district which skirts the hills is just about half cut—+4#/ Nov. 

P:' §&—Gooseberries were sold at a Mail Garden, eight miles 
from’ Edinburgh, on the first week of October. We had them from 
the patden at Hatton; none of the highest situations, on the Sth of 
October: 

West Lothian Quarterly Report. 

“Ov ‘all the seasons’in the memory of the oldest person in this dis- 
trict,’ never was there so moch rain as this year, from the last week 
of June to the second week of October. Fortunately the weather 
has been tolerably favourable for harvest: work since, al h ithe 
Oats are hot yet all cut down, even in the low grounds. | The up- 
land parts of the county have only begun to reap ;andI:am afraid 
the recent frost will have injured the late erops.on the high lands. 

The Wheat trop, although got statked:i pretty good order, will 
prove a very deficient crop, both as to quantity and quality. | Peas 
and Beans only about half a crop, a8 to quantity.// Barley and Oats 
may be’reckoned near an ‘average crop inthe low district, but not so 
on the higher lands: Potatoes, on dry sandy ‘soils, are a fair crop; 
but, on strong lands, inclining to. clay, scarce half an average.— 
Turnips have'failed to an equal-extent; so that there will be a great 
ens in ‘winter feeding: 

onun of ‘every species .of fare stock, both fat and Jean, has 
late from 30 to 40 Be otaess fakschssrill be severely felt, both 
by speuaiies and graziers. 

Grain of every kind fetches fair prices, and probably will continue 
to do so; asyI think, with all the superabundance that the two former 
years afforded, we will be fortunate if we can supply ourselves this 
year with our own produce. 

Prices of new Wheat at present: from $5s, to 40s. per boll.of four 
Winchester bushels; Barley, 30s; arid Oats, 21s. of six Winchester 
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bushels, (of the Potatoe variety), Oatmeal, 19d. per peck, of 8 lib. 
of 17}.ounces: . Potatoes, 10d, per peck of 28.lib, Butcher meat, 
from 4d. to: 5di per lib. of 174 ounces. 

Very Jittke Wheat has-been got sown in good condition, as the 
Fallows have beep drenched with-rain, and never thoroughly dry to 
bear the horses.—-S30th October. — 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tie harvést is mot moré than half finished’ in, this county.» A 
great dealof the Corn is cut, but perhaps ‘not above a third part of 
itis imthe yard ; and the weather is at this date very unfavourable 
fori what is in the stook, being wet and close ; so that without a sud- 
denchange, growth in the stooks (which we little dreaded in so 
late a harvest) will be added to the other evils of this most unpro- 
pitious season. In the present state of the harvest, we can only form 
a conjecture as to the crop:; Supposing we have weather to get the 
Corn im the fields safe, into the yard, the following is the Reporter’s 
opinion of it.— Wheat, from the almost incessant rains, and want.of 
sunshine,.was infected with rust or honeycomb to a very great.de- 
gree, and received more injury from mildew than in any former sea- 
son. It will be about half a crop, and of very inferior quality.— 
Barley.is small, and in some places was touched by frost. [t willbe 
inferior in quality to what it has been for several yeafs, but the quan- 
tity will not be less.\—Of Oats, there is very little yet secured; even 
if safe got, which, however, is not very probable, at this late season, 
they will not be of quite so fine a quality as usual, but not deficient 
in quantity... This opinion applies only to the Laigh of Moray. Ir 
is apprehended'that Oats, the principal grain in the upper districts, 
not being nearly ripe before the severe frost on the 27th and 28th 
ult., ‘will be: a miserable cfop.—Potatoes are far from being a full 
crop, exeept'on very, dry early land!—Turnips are a bad ¢rop; though 
they have improved a good deal within the last six weeks. 

All) kinds of Stock have! kept declining in price. Nothing was 
made by Grazing. Many,men Jost more than their Grass. 

The-want of Wheat for seed (the crop being $0 late), as well as 
the wetness of the weather, prevented much of the Fallows being 
sown early. Some of thefirst sown fields look well.—lst November. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of August promised well at the commencement; but, 
like the preceding month, soon became raw, Cloutly,, and coldish, 
with more or less raid almost every day till the 16th. On the 'h4th, 
there fell, in 24 houtsyamitoh anda half of rain; ,and, on the 15th, 
nearly half an inch—a greater quantity than has, fallen for many 
years in the same spiceof time. The. effects of such heavy: falls 
were sufficiently disastrous to crops of all Kinds, but were in some 
rueasure counteracted by the good weather that followed.” Daring 
the last fortnight of the month, there was écatcely a drop of rain ; 
the suri! appeared’ frequently, and a considerable increase of ‘tem- 
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peratare took place. The consequence was, a striking improvement 
in the appearance ‘of all the. Corn crops, particularly Barley and 
Oats. 

The month of September did not by, any, means. realize the ex- 
pectations that. had been excited by the, feyourable termination of 
August. The> raw, wettish weather, that; had | prevailed so much 
during the season, again set-in, and continued till the middle of 
the month, thefe ‘being scarcely a single day during that period 
dry thronghout. ) For ten days. after the 15th, there was little or 
no rain; but thick fogs.and heavy dews very much retarded harvest 
work.of every kind. Towards the end of the. month, wet and dry 
days followed one another alternately ; but there being,a good deal 
of wind, ‘more werk was done than could have been expected, con- 
sidering the: state of the weather. At the end of the month, a 
great proportion of the Wheat crop. was uncut, and very little got 
into the ‘barn-yard.—-Oats in many places were quite green, and Peas 
and Beans'in a very backward state. 

The'commencement of October was very unpromising, there be- 
ing only two'days dry thronghout from the Ist to the 10th, and oc- 
casionally rime at night. For a fortnight, about the middle of the 
month, the weather was dry and blowing, which enabled the farm- 
ers iit ¢arly districts to secure the greater part of thei crops in good 
condition. ‘Towards the end of the month, the weather again be- 
came unfavourable ; so that for late districts, where there is still 
good deal of Oats, both on foot and in the stook, the prospect is 
gloomy enough. With the exeeption, however, of a, few fields of 
Peas and Beans, the harvest in the earlier parts of the county may 
be considered as completed. The following is an abstract of the 
weather for the Quarter— ; 


Number of | Number of Quantity. of, Mcan Tempera 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. ture, 
August, - + 17 14 8.117, 54,9 
September, - t2 18 2.500: 50.8 
October, - - ¥7" 1+ 2,042 45.2 
7-659 


Wheat crops are universally deficient in quality, and generally in 
quantity. Barley fully an average: .crop;,and Oats, except in late 
districts; teatly af. average. Beang.and Peas, very luxuriant, but 
not wéll ripened ; ‘Turnips deficient{; and Potatoes. a,fair crop. 

The Corn market has for sonie .timebeen onthe advanee, but 
Live Stock on the decline. Present, prices.in Perth + Wheat, 32s. 
to 46s.; Barley, 25s. to 33s. ;. Oats, bs. to 24s., Oatmeal, 1s. 5d. 
per peck.——6#h Nov. 


Ross-shire Quarterly Report. , 

Tuts memorable harvest commenced pattially, in; this county by 
the middle of September ; but it was not until the middle of October 
that shearing became genera); and even then, the unripe state of 
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the Wheat induced many to leave it for some time, and to resort to 
the cutting of their Peas and Beans, although still, green and in 
blossom, but which, from thé advanced period of the season, had no 
Jonger a prospect of attaining maturity. Others, apprehensive of 
frost, judged it prudent to take up and secure the Potatoes, although 
they were not completely ripened. Wood was provided for forming 
air-holes in the ‘stacks.’ Those who had or could procure old Wheat 
for seed, sowed their fallows; and every precaution which human 
foresight could supply was adopted, that the whole attention, and 
stretigth might be devoted to the ‘securing of the Corn crops, when 
it pleased Providence to send weather fit for the purpose. 

August was generally cold and wet; seldom bright sunshine, and, 
of course, Corn approached very slowly to maturity. , 

September set in like winter. Showers of new snow, mixed with 
the wreaths of old, which the cold temperature hadi :preserved 
throughout the summer, whitened the tops of the highest mountains; 
and hoar frost was perceptible eatly in the mornings, ino the lowest 
parts of the county. In the second week-of that month,..we had 
heavy falls of rain, which laid strong crops flat to the ground.,,, The 
remainder of the month was variable, gloomy and wet, so that un- 
der such adverse circumstances, Corn could not be expected: to. All 
or ripen properly ; and towatds the end of it, a favourable opportu- 
nity rarely occurred for cutting the little Barley which was ripe. 

About the beginning of October, a little Wheat, though) very 
green, was cut, with the view of ‘obtaining seed ; but constant shear- 
ing of that our staple grain did not commence till the middle of the 
month (when we enjoyed some favourable weather) ; and even then, 
it was ctt, as has’been the case all along, before arriving at full ma- 
turity. 2 

A violent storm of wind and cold from the N. W. set in at noon 
on the 19th, and, continuing fully 30 hours, shaked much. But the 
loss would have been Much greater, had not the previous beat down 
state of heavy crops by the rainy weather, the greeaness of a great 
part, and general inferiority of quality, joined with the circumstance 
of showers of rain and’sleet accompanying the wind, prevented the 
Corn from readily parting from the ear. The remainder of October 
has yielded good weather for this period of the season; but occa- 
sional showers, sometimes Heavy hoar frosts, keep the Corn so con- 
stantly wet, as to threaten’ damage by sprouting, which we have 
hitherto been saved from, exeept'in a very trifling degree, There 
appears to’ ‘be two-thirds’ of the crop’ still in the Beldes the half of 
which jis to sheaf.’ What is in the stackyard will in some cases have 
suffered by heating ; and; i‘general; the grain will be found extreme- 
ly soft on thrashing it.’ Some farmers are procuring hair-cloths and 
cinders for the purpose of kiln-drying their Wheat, which, in all pro- 
bability, will be found generally necessary before shipping. 

Wheat will be of ‘very meagre quality; and although not under 
an average crop as to bulk, likely to be one-fourth short in produce ; 
and the half of it is still in the fields. 
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Barley, it is supposed, will not be deficient in quantity, as the 
growth was bulky ; but the quality will be coatse and inferior ;—a 
greater proportion of this than any other crop in the stack. 

Oats, in the low districts, and of the early kinds, will, where not 
lodged, prove tolerably well, both in quantity and quality ; but in 
the Highlands, where the effects of the frost have beén severely felt, 
and where this grain constitutes the principal crop, it will be ex: 
tremely deficient—little of it fit for seed, and in many cases not 
worth thrashing. . 

Peas and Beans.—The former, of the early or Partridge kind, will 
yield a fair produce ; but of late or common Peas and Beans, it will 
be a difficult matter to save the seed. : 

Potatoes have providentially been mostly got out of the ground 
without sustaining injury by frost—a matter of great importance, 
where that root forms the principal dependance of the lower class. 
The crop of them is not considered deficient; but, from the wetness 
of the season, the quality is generally soft. 

Turnips.—The heavy rains proved too much for them in most 
soils; and, except on light sands, the bulb has not swelled to its usual 
size; and, altogether, they will not exceed half a erop. 

On the whole, there is a very great deficiency in the different 
crops, which will be evident to all, when the old Corn is consumed, 
and the sole dependance rests on the produce of this year. Indeed, 
the proportion of Corn still in the field in this county, and liable to 
damage, involves the ultimate result in uncertainty for some time. 

Cattle have fallen in value 100 per cent. within the last fifteen 
months ; ‘and the rents, during that time, of grass, and the expense 
of winter feeding, been totally lost. “ While this ‘is felt seriously in 
the low districts, where stock forms a considerable branch of its 
husbandry, this immense depression must bé much more severe on 
the Highland farmers. The loss of Live Stoék inst winter—the 
great fall in the price of Wool, and also in the disposable Stock— 
further aggravated by the damage that cérn has suffered by frost ;— 
all combine to render this one of the most ruinous'seasons ever ex- 
perienced in the Highlands of Scotland. 

There was little of the.Old Crop in ‘hand during the last quarter. 
Some Wheat attained 45s. per boll. ° Outineal; which is entirely im- 
eres sold at from 24s. to 40s. per nine Dutch stones, and will 

ikely soon be highér.—2. Nov. 
Stirlingshire Quarterly Report: 

Tue gloomy prospeét has by’ no ‘tiéan@ Cleared ‘away since your 
last Number was published.’ “Fromi'thé ¢ontititance of ‘wet weather, 
the Wheat ‘crops were, in getierdl,’ ‘mich laid. This circtimstance 
tended to keep the ears almost always moist, and ut last o¢casioned 
sprouting to a great extent, before the crops were reaped.” In many 
fields the Grain is composed of Jittle ‘else but skin, with hardly any 
Hour. ‘There has been no Wheat'crop so defective since that of 1799 ; 
aud it may be doubted if that was so generally mean in quality. 
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The Barley is not so bad in quality ; but the quantity is small, and 
this crop has suffered much from the weather. Some of the early 
cut Barleys stood several weeks in the stook before the weather per- 
mitted them to be carried home. The Oat crop, on good hails in 
the lower districts of this county, seems not so despicable, although 
the grain. proves light, husky, and generally discoloured. In the 
higher districts the harvest is only commencing ; and the crops, in 
many places, are still looking green. Indeed many green stalks are 
mixed in the best Oat fields in this county, everywhere. This is 
not owing to the season entirely, but to a want of attention to selec- 
tion and breeding distinct varieties of that grain. The loss, by this 
neglect, is very considerable. In the lower districts, the Wheats 
and Barley are generally carried home, as are a few of the Beans, 
and much of the Oat crop. The greater part of the Bean, and a 
proportion of the Oat crop, are still in the field ; and some Oats even 
still uneut. The prices of all sorts of Live Stock have sunk consi- 
derably since your last Number appeared. A lot.of two hundred 
three-year old Stots, from the island of Lewis, is said to have been 
sold at the Falkirk October tryst, for 25s. a head. The crop of Ap- 
ples in some orchards of the district is abundant as to numbers; but the 
fruit is small and vapid. The north-west gale on Sunday se’ennight, 
effected a very considerable change by drying the cut grain and 
summer fallows, so as to allow the Wheats to be sown on Monday 
and Tuesday following. Much Grain was secured, and Wheat sown, 
on these blessed days ——29. October. 
Quarterly Report for Roxburghshire. 

Tue barvest, like the preceding summer, commenced under the 
most unfavourable auspices ; indeed, for the first fourteen days, the 
most gloomy apprehensions were entertained as to the fate of the 
crop. On the 15th October there was hardly a single stack in the 
barnyards. . Happily, at that period, a most fortunate change took 
place im the state of the weather, and continued without interrup- 
tion for about ten days, which enabled the farmer to-secure a consi- 
derable proportion of his. crop in wonderfully good condition. There 
is yet a very considerable quantity of corn in the fields; and as the 
weather has again become most unpropitious, its situation at this 
advanced period of the season must be considered as extremely pe- 
rilous. 

As a very small proportion of the crop has yet been brought to 
market, it is impossible to speak with certainty as to its quality or 
quantity ; bat it, is quite evident that it is particularly. detective in 
both, respects, although,,in point of bulk, it might be considered 
nearly an average crop,, Wheat seems to have. suffered the, most 
serious injury: it is almost universally sprouted upon the ground ; 
and, taking into consideration its inferior quality, we apprehend it 
cannot be estimated at much more than half an average crop. As 
‘might have. been anticipated, a very considerable tise has taken 
place in the Grain markets. New Wheat is selling about 3/.; Bar- 
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ley 1/. 14s.; and Oats 1/. 8s, per boll, of six Winchester bushels. 
Whether or not the opening of the ports for importation will influ- 
ence the rate of the market, yet remains to be, proved; but it is now 
quite evident, that that measure will take place on the 15th, con- 
formable to the regulations of the Corn Bill. 

The Potatoe crop seems to be considered a tolerably fair one, if 
they are secured in safety ; but they are liable to serious risk, from 
coming in contact with the harvest at this advanced period of the 
season. Turnips are very deficient in many situations; but, upon 
dry soils, they may yet be nearly an average crop. The hill. farmers 
in this district have suffered a most serious diminution of capital 
within the last twelve months—to an extent fully equal to those in 
the arable, part of it—which renders their situation equally a sub- 
ject of commiseration. In addition to the great loss sustained, from 
the unusual severity of last spring, every description of stock has 
fallen from forty to fifty per cent. upon last year’s price ; and Wool 
(upon which a great part of their returns depends) in a similar pro- 
portion. th 

Morpeth market has been unusually low during the summer ;_ the 


best Beef selling about 4d.. and Mutton 5d. per lib., sinking the 
offal. 5th November. 


ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

NotwitHstTanpinc the consolation which the Farmer may de- 
rive from the late advance in the price of grain, his situation is 
still distressful ;—for a season more, adverse to. agricultural pur- 
suits, is not in the recollection of the oldest person here, 

On account of the continued rains during the month, of July, and 
part of August, the Hay harvest was, rendered not only tedious, 
vexatious, and expensiye, but the greatest part,of the crop was 
materially damaged, and much..of it actually lost. It is grievous 
to relate, that many weighty crops have already been consigned to 
the farm-yard, and many more have been stacked up, to afford a 
regular supply of litter as it may be wanted during the season. In 
a district, where so much Live Stock is always kept, so serious a 
calamity must be severely felt. The Hay harvest having been so 
long protracted, was just finished in time to give way to our Corn 
harvest, which became general about the. begiuning of September. 
At first, the weather appeared a little fickle, but afterwards clear- 
ed up, and continued favourable for, a.time. However, towards 
the latter end of the month, we were.overtaken by a.tract of wet, 
foggy weather, accompanied with an uncommon degree of. warmth, 
which proved very injurious to the Corns then remaining in the 
fields; and, I may safely, say, that only a few individuals were 
fortunate enough to have all their white Corns earried before the 
weather broke. This dangerous weather, continuing upwards of 
two weeks, and the rain at times falling in torrents, the vales at 
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one period were completely inundated, by which many Sheep, and 
much Corn, were swept away. During this calamitous period, much 
of the Corns then exposed began to vegetate in the shock or stook ; 
and I am informed, that, in some instances, the standing Corn be- 
gan to grow in the ear. 

The fall amount of the loss sustained by this visitation, has not 
been -confined to the damage done to the Corn while in the field; 
for many having become desperate by the alarm, carried their Corns 
in so damp a state, that they have since been obliged to take 
down their ricks, to prevent the fatal effects of excessive fermen- 
tation. Of late we have énjoyed very fine weather, which has en- 
abled us to earry all our White Corns, and even some of the Beans. 
Had we been fortunate enough to have got all our Corns safely 
housed, our crops would have been equal to an average; but, at 
present, it is difficult to calculate the amount of the late disasters. 
The Wheat after fallow ran much to straw, and was partially afé 
fected both with mildew and smut; but in many places, a good sam- 
ple is produced ; and, upon the whole, there may be a fair return 
per acre. At ohe period, Oats and Barley appeared a full crop, 
till they were injured by the late rains; and a more abundant crop 
of Beans has not been grown for many years back ; but, I am sorry 
to say, that the greatest part of them is still exposed in the fields. 
Our Clover crops have failed much this year; and there will, of course, 
be a poor return of seed. 

By the general backwardness of the season, we are thrown at 
least a month behind in all our agricultural operations. I believe 
the Wheat-seeding is not more than half finished; and the fallows 
devoted to that crop have been but imperfectly wrought in such 
a wet season. At this late period of the year, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that we shall be able to fill up the breadth originally in- 
tended for Wheat. ' The wetness of the summer has perhaps been a 
little against the improvement of Pasturing Stock ; but as they have 
never wanted a full bite, théy look pretty well. For every kind of 
Live Stock, the demand is still decreasing, and the prices of course 
sinking. Horses of inferior quality cannot be converted into, mo- 
ney at any price. Hogs are also very cheap ; but the high price of 
Corn may probably reduce their number, aud enhance their value. 
Good Turnips are rather partial ; and I think that, upon the whole, 
they are short of an average crop. * aaole 

Our butcher markets are moderate; Meat of all descriptions aver- 
aging from 6d. to 7d. per lib. Dairy produce, although low, con- 
tinues pretty steady, the rate of Butter being 1s. 2d. per lib. of 16 
oz. From the latter end of June to this time, (and who knows how 


* Within the last three weeks, our Corn-markets have risén ra- 
pidly. Good new Wheat, free from soil or seeds, is worth 4/. 16s. 
per quarter of 8 Winchester bushels; Beans about 50s.; Barley 
50s. ; Oats 38s. per quarter ; and the markets rather looking up. 
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much longer, for half the Beans are not carried), it has been an uri= 
interrupted scene of harvest work; affording, no doubt, constant 
employment to the labourer, but draining the pocket of the farmer. 
This has certainly tended to keep down the Poor’s list; for I am 
convinced, that there are fewer of that class receiving parochial aid 
at the present time, than at the corresponding period of last year. 
But as soon as the Beans are stacked, and the Wheat-seed sown, 
multitudes of labourers may be expected to fall a burden on their 
respective parishes. At present, wages are fairly proportioned to 
the price of provisions ———26th October. 
Letter from the South of Devonshire, 2d November. 

Our harvest commenced generally, by the 2d of September, three 
weeks later than last year, and was not finished until the 22d of Oc- 
tober, and has been an expensive and distressing time—from the 
changeable state of the weather, and such a continuation of rain ; 
and at times when we did not expect it, either from the appearance 
of the morning, or from the barometer, which often stood as high 
as fair weather, when we had, in the course of the day, heavy 
showers ; so that the greatest exertion and care has been required 
to save corn at all, and, with the very best attention, a great quan- 
tity is spoiled. SRL 

The Wheat proves indifferent, and is much blighted ; it was much 
injured by the heavy rains, which repeatedly washed off the flowers 
at the time of setting, and will be found about half a crop. Barley 
3s also a light crop ; and being later than the Wheat, is worse saved. 
Potatoes, as far as they have been tried, are found deticient ; and 
Turnips, as was expected, will be a pobr crop.. We have the great- 
est quantity of Grass ever remembered, which may help to make up, 
in some degree, for the Joss of our Turnips. Apples are the most 
abundant crop that has been for many years.. Cider has fallen in 
‘price, to one-fifth of what it was last year. Stock of all kinds are 
low, and the markets flat; but Horses the worst to sell of any. 
Our prices of shambles meat—Beef 44d. to 6d.; Mutton 5d. to 6d. ; 
Pork 5d. per lib.; Butter ts. The prices of Wheat 14s. to 15s. ; 
Barley 6s. ; Oats $s. $d.; Potatoes 1s. 9d: per bushel ; and the Corn 
markets are on the advance at these prices. 

The land intended for Wheat is in-a bad state, from the quantity 
of rain that has fallen; and it is to be feared that a great breadth of 
it will never be sown. The great depression in agricultural produce, 
for such a length of time, has almost paralyzed the industry of the 
farmer, at a time when his greatest exertien will be required. 

We hear much of the great importation of Foreign Corn, when 
the ports shail be opened; through the medium of the newspapers; 
the Editors of which, no dotibt, are men of the most consummate 
wisdom, and of the most extensive knowledge. But what will all 
the foreign Corn that we can obtain avail us, when our agriculture 
is ruined, our farmers distressed with tythes and taxes, and our fine 
farms lying untenanted and waste? Farms, to the amount of 1000 
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acres, will be quitted in this immediate neighbourhood next spring ; 

‘and the newspapers are constantly filled with advertisements of 

farms to let, which can find no tenants. 
Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, 1st November. 

Tue present harvest has been more expensive and tedious than any 
we almost ever remember. There has generally been a succession 
of rain and wind, with a small portion of sunshine. At one time 
we were under the necessity of cutting the Grain in a wet state; 
which, with the heavy and repeated rains afterwards, injured it very 
materially. The sheaves began to get matted in the middle, with 
long sprouts, and were also growing in the heads. The standing 
Wheat was not exempt—as it grew when quite erect, and in exposed 
situations. The prospect was alarming, and threatened*destruction 
to the whole crop; but fortunately the temperature of the air chang- 
ed to cold, with strong winds, which arrested the progress of the 
calamity. For the last week, the weather has been finer than dur- 
ing the summer, and all is happily cleared from the fields that had 
been cut, in decent condition. There is a large breadth yet to cut ; 
and it is probable harvest will not finish for several weeks yet to 
come! It is now ripening very unequally. Wheat will prove a de- 
ficient crop, and is a miserable sample of poor shrivelled stuff, hard- 
ly deserving the name. When made isto what ought to be bread, 
it is more like a pudding. The frost checked the sap in some situa- 
tions, and has rendered it quite abortive, and produced nothing but 
straw. Oats were generally full on the ground, but are not well 
fed ; add to this the immense loss from being shaken by wind before 
and after cutting, which will, it is feared, bring them under an aver- 
age crop. Beans are complained of as being, though luxuriant in 
straw, deficient in pods. Potatoes, a great article of food in this 
county, have been’ dreadfully cut with frost in the nights of the 2d 
and 3d September; so that many fields never grew afterwards, though 
only half their proper’size/ “Since that time the wet has rotted them 
in moist situations ; therefore, we are likely to have a scarcity of this 
valuable root. All kinds of flesh meat are still very cheap, though 
it is expected to improvea little. Beef, Mutton, and Veal, from 4d. 
to 5}d. and sink offal. Cattle of all'descriptions are a great drug, 
and can hardly be turned into money. 

Old Wheat and Oatmeal advanced very much yesterday at Lan- 
caster. Wheat was 17s. to 19s. per Winchester bushel. Oatmeal, 
43s. per 240 lib. Potatoes, @si'to' 9s. per 224 lib. Butter, 1s. Sd. 
Cheese, at the late fair, 40s. to 50s. per cwt. 120 lib. Barley is ex- 
pected to be 5s. or 68. per btishel. 

Our Labourers, so far, find plenty of employment. A man now 
asks 2s. 6d. or $s. per day. ' The Poor Rates have increased, but not 
in the proportion they have done in some districts; ‘neither is the dis- 
tress so prevalent amongst the farmers ; though it is evident that, if 
times had continued as they were, ruin must have been the event.— 
Though the Property-tax is gone, we hope, for ever, so far as con- 
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cerns the farmer, who is losing instead of gaining property, still the 
Assessed Taxes press very heavily upon him; and the Legislature 
might, ‘with equal propriety, tax the loom, or other tools of the me- 
chanic or manufacturer. 

Leiter from Liverpool, 1st November. 

We have had this season an unprecedented late harvest; and, since 
its commencement, the weather has been as unfavourable as in the 
harvest of 1799. It would also appear, that on the Continents of 
Euyape and America, the weather during the summer, and part of the 
harvest, has been equally bad. In consequence, all kinds of Grain 
have very rapidly advanced, particularly during the last fortnight ; 
and although it is now pretty certain that the Ports will open on 
the 15th of this month, even this circumstance, we fear, will have 
little effect in checking the continued advancing prices of old Wheats, 
as they will be so much wanted for the purpose of mixing with New; 
for, without a very considerable proportion of this description, it will 
be impossible to have any thing like good bread. 

Any New Wheats we have yet had an opportunity of seeing from 
the neighbouring farmers and from Ireland, are extremely bad— 
very soft, and very much sprit or sprouted, and would require more 
than double the quantity of Old to mix withthem. Indeed we much 
fear any additional quantity of Old will be insufficient to produce 
sound bread ; and, if so, what will be the consequence ? 

We have not been able to ascértain, with any degree of accuracy, 
the quantity of Old Wheat in bond; but, from several corroborating 
accounts, the quantity in Great Britain is estimated at about 130,000 
quarters—a very inconsiderable quantity indeed, when our own coun- 
try’s growth of last year is so nearly exhausted, and the purposes for 
which it is wanted are considered.. We must however hope, that the 
continents of Europe and America will be able to give us consider- 
able supplies ; but, at this very late period of the season, we cannot 
expect such large quantities as a more early harvest might have af- 
forded, until the spring months set in. 

Were the situation of our trade and manufactures such as it was 
during the years 1800 and 1812, when the prices of corn were so 
very high, no great uneasiness might be felt for the lower orders of 
the people ; but the great and wonderful change which has since ta- 
ken place, must make every one who gives the subject any consider- 
ation, much pain in contemplating the distresses which the approach- 
ing winter must bring upon the labouring, mechanical, and operative 
manufacturing parts of the community. What adds materially to 
the present distresses is, the want of ability on the part of the mas- 
ters to pay the current wages, and the stupidity of the journeymen 
in refusing to take less, and combining foolishly to compel their 
masters to submit to their whims. This evil has been carried to a 
great length, and causes much distress, independent of the high 
prices of Corn. 

The little New Corn that has yet appeared in our’ market, pre- 
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vents us from giving any decided opinion of this year’s growth: but 
what we have seen is certainly very ordinary; and all the accounts 
we have had from every quarter, seem to give a similar result; of 
course, then, we are led to believe, that the present year’s crop must 
be very bad, particularly in quality. 

Before we conclude, we must endeavour to remove an error into 
which a reverend Doctor has fallen, who occasionally writes very 
ably on the Corn Laws, &c. in your Magazine, and which, no doubt, 
is owing to his want of local knowledge. In speaking of the manner 
in which the average prices are taken, he very properly recommends 
the prices of Scotland being taken into the account with England, 
with the exception of Oatmeal; and the reason he gives for this is, 
he says, ‘ Oatmeal has no regular price in England.’ We presume 
the inference he means should be drawn from these words is, that 
the consumption is but trifling. We must, however, inform that 
gentleman, that much more Oatmeal is sold and consumed in Eng- 
Jand than what he seems to be aware of. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that, in the counties of Lancaster and York, more Oatmeal 
is consumed than in all Scotland together. Let him only refer to 
our imports of Irish Oats, all of which, with very few exceptions, are 
made into Oatmeal, and much more; besides, many thousand loads 
of Oatmeal in the course of the year, are sent hither from Cumber- 
land: And now, at this present time, since Flour has got so.very 
high, ten loads of Oatmeal for one of Flour are sold in Manchester 
and the neighbouring markets. We are aware that, in many parts of 
England, the consumption is trifling ; but, in the northern counties, 
it is more generally used than Wheat or Barley Flour. 


Prices of last Tuesday’s Market. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. Oats, per 45 lib. 
English, Old, 18s. 6d. - 18s. 9d. 19s, Od. | English, old, - 5s. 9d. 
fine, 19s. 6d. very fine, 20s. Od. fine, 6s. 3d. 
New, 15s. Od. - 14s. Od. 15s. Od. | Irish, old, - 5s. 6d. 
fine, 16s. Od, very fine, 16s. 6d. fine, 6s, Od. 
Old, 14s. 6d. - 15s. Od, 16s. Od. | Scotch, old, - 5s. 6d. 
fine, 17s. Od. very fine, 18s. Od. fine, 6s. Od. 6s. Sd, 
New, kiln dried, 14s. Od. 14s. 6d. | Irish, new, - 5s. Od. 5s. 3d. 
fine, 15s. Od, very fine, 15s. 9d. fine, 5s.6d. + 5s. Sd. 
Old, 14s. 6d, - 15s. 6d. 16s. Od. Malt, per 56 quarts. 
fine, 17s. 6d. very fine, 18s, Gd. | English, old, 12s. 0d. - 12s. 6d. - 13s. 
New, none. “ “ Fine, - 13s. 6d. 
Flour, per 240 lib. 
Barley, per 60 lib. English, 70s. - 75s. Superfine, 84s, 
Eng. old, 8s. 6d. - 9s, 0d, fine, -) 10s. Od. gd, 65s. - 70s. - 
Scotch, 6s.6d. - 6s.9d, — 7s. - 75.6d.-6s. | Irish, none. 
Irish, 6s. Sd. - 68. 9d, —» 7s, ~ 7s, Gd. - 8s. Oatmeal, per 240 lib, 
English, - 508 - 52 - 54% 
Beans, per quarter. Irish, Scotch, none, 
English old, 64s. - 68s. fine, 70s. - 74s. Peas, per quarter. 
Scotch, - 56s. - 60s. - 64s. - 66s. English white boiting, 80s. - 90s, 
Trish, - 54% - 585 © GOs. = 64s, , % grey ditto, - GOs - GG». 


6s. Od. 
6s. 4d, 
5s. 9d. 
6s. 2d. 
5s. 9d. 
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ImporTations of Grain into the Port or Liverpoot, from the 9th 


July 1816, until the 22d of October inclusive. 


| 


' } . 
Date . Deserip- | QRS, S. | QRS.| QRS. 


a 


Sept. 


Oct. 


tion. {Wheat.| Malt. s| Peas| Rye. 
| Paasche 
Coastwise| 2,024| 27 o x y 
Avg Lh -. | 6,012 22, ! 2. : 
Foreign | 974; — _ 
ne 829| 199 96 7 17 
jr" _ 
Coastwise: 736 601 | —_ 
} 981 | 4,846 111,058 17 849| 220 


Irish - | 2,586 |5,268 ee 56 


Irish - 





| 
Foreign | 700 


ee — 


Total - 14, 842 | 9,953 \s6, 087 119, 599 \5,738|905 104 | 196 | 625 7685|1,604 3694 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

One can hardly imagine a more disastrous period than the last quar. 
ter has been. Both the Hay and Corn harvests have suffered to an 
extent almost unparalleled ; for, from the month of July up to the 
present time, it has been one continued series of cold, wet, and un- 
seasonable weather. Nearly all the early cut Grasses were so much 
injured by the rain, as to be rendered unfit for any thing but to 
throw down in the yards for litter, particularly the Black and White 
Nonsuches ; and, on the marsh grounds and low lands, the Hay, if 
not entirely wath away, sustained an incredible deal of damage by 
the rains. Under such circumstances, it could hardly be expected 
that Turnip sowing should have gone on very successfully. In 
truth, I never remember a season in which the lands worked so bad- 
ly. In the first place, they were far from clean; and, in the nezt, 
the heavy rains succeeding so closely the operations of sowing and 
harrowing, the soil in many instances was completely panned down, 
and has prevented the roots from attaining their usual size. This 
crop will of course be far from an average one. The first fortnight 
in August was very favourable Hay weather; and a great deal of 
Meadow Grass (the crop of which was unusually abundant) was got 
up in’good order. From this time to the end of the month, it was 
alternately fair and rainy, though perhaps more of the latter than 
the former. September opened with cold rains, and a very un- 
favourable prospect as to the harvest, which was at that time par- 
tially commencing. On the whole, however, this month proved bet- 
ter than was expected ; and much good Corn was secured, though I 
cannot say in the order I have usually known it, probably owing to 
the combined causes of much previous moisture, the lateness of the 
season, and the increased length of the nights, added to the heavy 
fogs, which sometimes continued till noon time. During this inter- 
val, a great deal of Corn was cut; but, from the unsettled appeas- 
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ance of the weather, which seemed alarmingly to increase with the 
month of October, it was impossible that it could be carted. In the 
meanwhile, the Barleys were sustaining serious injury, both in colour 
and quality ; and the Wheats were beginning to vegetate in the ear, 
even before they were reaped. On the 7th, the worst apprehensions 
seemed about to be realized; for the rain fell in such torrents, as to 
occasion most alarming floods, and beat down the Barleys and other 
swath Corn so close to the earth, that a. general vegetation took 
place;—and warm misty days succeeding, the evil rapidly increased, 
and every kind of grain suffered most materially. A few fine days 
intervened, and people scrambled together as much of their Corn as 
they were able, though, as may be supposed, none in dry condition ; 
since which, a relapse has taken place ; and cold rains, attended with 
hail, thunder and lightning, seem to preclude the hope of: any but a 
very distant and unfortunate termination of a harvest, already longer 
than almost ever was known. In consequence of this gloomy state 
of things, the prices in our Corn markets have made a rapid ad- 
vance; but so various is the quality of the grain, that the value will 
be found to range nearly as follows—Wheat, 56s. to 104s. per quar+ 
ter; Barley, 30s. to 63s.; Oats, 30s. to 50s.—22. October. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue months of July, August, September and October, have beer 
the wettest and coldest most probably ever known. In July there 
was only eleven days without rain; in August, 8; in September, 12; 
and in October, 10. In September, from the 14th to the 20th, six 
days were all fair, fine and warm; on the 10th, a very high wind, 
which greatly injured both Wheat and Barley (though perfectly 
green), by beating out many grains at the top of the ear. The sum. 
mer-fallows have been so constantly drenched with wet, that a great 
part of them have only got three ploughings, and some only two; 
the last in the middle of September, at which time some small pare 
cels were sown with old seed. The remainder is yet unsown; and, 
from the great quantity of rain that has fallen the last eight days, 
cannot be sown for some time to come, even should fair dry weather 
commence immediately, of which there is very little prospect at 
present. 

The Wheat crop is very defective both in quantity and quality ; 
in many places, it is only from one third to one half of the quantity 
it ought to have been; and the quality is very inferior. Many of 
the grains being small and shrivelled, a good sample is rarely to be 
seen; and, in general, it is much below an average crop. A good 
deal of spring-sown Wheat is yet to cut. 

Barley and Oats are bulky crops, the former somewhat like an a« 
verage ; but the grains are small, and much of it unfit for malting. 
The latter is above an average, especially the early Oats. A consi« 
derable portion of Angus and Common Oats are yet to cut; and, in 
some places in the western parts of the county, will probably not 
get ripe at all, as they stand a great chance of being killed by frost. 
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Peas and Beans are uncommonly bad ; many crops of the former 
have scarcely any grain in them. 

Turnips (except on very dry soils) have suffered so.much from 
the uncommon wetness and coldness of the season, that they are the 
worst crop ever remembered ; large portions worth nothing. Many 
persons who were in the habit of fatting Cattle on Turnips, will be 
obliged to keep them through the ensuing winter on straw, having 
no Turnips to give them. 

The prices for Live Stock are the lowest that they have been for 
many years back; Fat Cattle being only from four to five shillings 
per stone of 14 lib., sinking the offals; Sheep from 4d. to 5d. per 
lib. sink. At Wooler Fair, onthe 17th of October, Long-woolled 
Wethers were sold from 27s. to 34s., and Ewes from 20s. to 24s., 
which is about 20s. per head lower than last year. Cheviot Ewes 
were sold from 9s. to 12s., and Wethers from 15s. to 18s. 

The Corn Markets have been rising for some weeks past ; the present 
prices are—for Old Wheat, 80s. to 85s. per quarter Winchester ; 
New, from 50s. to 60s. Old Barley, 35s. to 40s.; New, 26s. to 
$0s. Potatoe Oats, from 24s. to 26s. lst Nov. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Every operation has been unusually late, tedious and expensive ; 
and there is a wonderful difference in the value of the produce of 
some farms, compared with that of others. Nearly the whole of 
the White Corn was harvested in the Trent Vale, and a few parishes 
in other parts of this county, before the end of September; which 
is sound, and in comparatively good condition. The bulk of the 
remainder was carried before the 25th ult., much sprouted and dis. 
coloured, and some of it in a wet state. Many had a part of their 
Wheat dried in the straw, upon the malt and hop-kilns ; which an- 
swered very well, where it was done in time to prevent its growing. 
There are still a few hundreds of acres, in various parts of the 
county, in the field. A very small proportion of the Beans are har- 
vested ; many are sheaved and set up in the field, which may yet 
be tolerably well secured: but the greater part are reaped in the 
old way, and, it is likely, will be but of small value. So late a sea- 
son has not been remembered here. 

The Wheat and Barley, which were secured early, are greatly in- 
ferior,to last year’s growth, both in appearance and weight. There 
is scarcely any new Rye quite sound, as it ripened late. The earl 
Oats are nearly equal to the best of last year’s growth. Old Grain 
is readily disposed of at high prices, whilst a great quantity of the 
New, which is sprouted, and in bad condition, will be sold for little 
money. Not one third of the ground intended for Wheat is yet 
sown. ‘The late rain has caused much to be done indifferently ; 
and, if it continues, less Wheat will be sown than usual. 

The crops of Turnip and Ruta baga are not heavy on the lighter 
soils, being partially injured by the grub; yet are good on stronger 
loams. From 2. 10s. to 4. 4s. per acre have been given for Ture 
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nips. Potatoes are a light crop, and are worth about 2s. 6d. per 
cwt.; a very considerable quantity are still to take up. The Hay 
crop was carried in far better condition here than in the South, and 
proved abundant. 

Fat Beef and Mutton are plentiful. The fair at Newark yesterday 
was well supplied with beasts, and nearly the whole were disposed 
of at from 5s. to 6s. Calves are 7s.; Pork Pigs, 5s. Gd. to 6s. ; 
and Sheep are from 6s. to 7s. per stone, sink offal. The Wool trade 
is not brisk. Long Fleeces are saleable at from 26s. to 36s. per tod ; 
Forest Wool is not wanted at present. Hides are 2s. 6d. to 3s. ; 
and Tallow, 4s. 6d. per stone. Calf-skins, 4d. per lib. 

Milking and Store Beasts have been at very low prices: the for- 
mer are now sold something better. Lean Sheep have also been 
disposed of with difficulty ; but good ones have now’advanced from 
$s. to 5s. per head. 

The dealers have lately bought up the best Horses tathér more 
freely, yet for little money. Many middling Horses, which are now 
three and four years old, have been sold for half the price given for 
them when foals. 

A large quantity of Cheese has been offered on sale. Prime Dairies 
have been disposed of at from 4d. to 54d. per lib., whilst inferior and 
Mixed-milk Cheese has been sold from 2}d. to 34d. per lib. Butter 
is now from 8d. to 10d. for 18 ounce. ' 

Fine Old Wheat is now worth 120s.; Ditto Barley 65s.; Ditto 
Beans 60s.; Ditto Oats 42s. per quarter. New Wheat from 50s. to 
105s. ; Barley from 20s. to 60s. ; Oats from 16s. to 40s. per quarter. 
Malt has advanced from 9s. to 12s. per bushel, although the duty is 
lowered ; and Seconds Flour from 3s. to nearly 48. 6d. per stone. 

Hops have seldom been more promising, until about the first of 
August, when they were attacked with vermin and honey, which in- 
creased until the time of picking, and almost wholly destroyed the 
crop, and eaused the quality to be very inferior. Many who ex- 
pected to have 10 ewt. per acre at the least, did not find one cwt. 
per acre. New Hops have been sold at from 6/. to 15/. per cwt. ; 
and the best Yearlings at 20/. per cwt. 

The Wages of both Men and Women Servants are again lower 
Stout Men are hired at from 12/. to 15/. ; and Women from 5/. to 7/. 
for the year. The Wages for Labourers are not likely to be lower, 
as grain is so much advanced ; and the demand for labour appears to 
be increasing, which is always the case when produce sells high.— 
2. November. 

West Riding of Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue dreadfully ruinous effects of that most foolish and mischievous 
error, the permission of tle importation of so much Foreign Grain; 
during the two last winters, and the mortal stab given to the agri- 
culture of Britain sincé the late peace, are now clearly perceived by 
every one the least conversant with the subjeci, or possessed of the 
slightest discernment whatever. But one of the worst effects to be 
now deplored by alh parties iz, that by the importation at that most 
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improper time, when our markets were glutted with our home pro- 
duce, grain of most excellent quality for keeping, was, in conse- 
quence of such ruinously low price for all sorts, completely wasted 
or annihilated, rendered cheaper than hay, or even straw, for the food 
of cattle; which grain, then so improvidently consumed, is now too 
likely to be much wanted, from the great deficiency, damage and ruin 
of much of thepresentcrop. Alas! forourpresentsituation. We have 
great military and naval commanders—plenty of great generals, ad- 
mirals and captains, that can destroy by thousands: But where are 
the statesmen? where are the political economists, to promote the 
arts of peace—to stimulate our industry—to encourage our de- 
sponding efforts—and to teach us how we are to live by our hard lJa- 
bours, and pay.our taxes? Everything seems left to chance, and 
ruin and confusion have been, and are, most liberally courted. 

Of a piece with the summer has been the autumn—as little chance 
of reaping grain in the latter, as of ripening in the former. Most 
of the grain in this country is much damaged—some entirely de- 
stroyed by sprouting or growing—much still exposed to the rain in 
the fields—and a very small proportion indeed, secured, before the 
heaviest rains, in any thing like tolerable plight. It is peculiarly 
fortunate for those few who have good grain to sell now, as the 
prices in our markets are at all gradations from 48. per bushel of 
Winchester, to 15s. for best New, and 18s. for best Old Wheat. 
All the Barley in swath is rendered unfit for malt; much of that 
in sheaves and stacks, as well a$-a great proportion unreaped. Best 
Barley 8s. per bushel, most of it under 43, . Oats are damaged much 
in the same proportion, and sell at from 2s. to 5s. p. bushel; Rye from 
4s. to 8s. Old Beans are, of prime quality, at 8s., and are likely to be 
much higher; those of the crop now reaping being so exceedingly 
green and raw, that, in case of a hard frost, they would probably be 
rendered of little value. In addition to the loss sustained by the 
Farming Interest in crops of Grain, we have to report a fall in Live 
Stock of all sorts, to such a surprizing degree, as to beggar all fore- 
sight and expectation: In fact, Fat Stock is very low; and Lean 
Stock, Pigs and Horses, will sell for little or nothing. Best Beef is 
from $d. to 5d. per lib. ; Mutton, Veal and Pork, much the same ; 
and Butter about 1s. per lib. avoirdupois. Many Cattle from Ire- 
land,’ after paying freight, have been literally given away. 

The Turnip crop is not likely to yield so much food as was once 
expected ; from the imperfect tilth and constant wet state of the 
ground, they do not bottom so well as usual—though some will be 
very good, particularly the Swedish sort, which are more and more 
cultivated in this district. Summer fallowing has been ill done, and 
very little Wheat is sown. Seeds, of course, are good. Potatoes 
are a poor crop. Wool and Flax are not lower than was expected. 

We hear great, and, no doubt, well-founded complaints ot the de- 
pression of Manufactures and Trade in general, and the consequent 
want of employment for the poor. Yet this Reporter may challenge 
any ore to prove half the bankruptcy, loss of cgpital, and ruin, a- 
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mong any of the manufacturers or tradesmen in towns, &c. that has 
happened among the manufacturers of Corn, the Farmers; the real- 
iy wide-wasting destruction among whom, baffles all description, and 
beggars all comment or observation.—1st November. 


OBITUARY. 

Diep, in September last, Mr Tuomas Hannay, Farmer at 
Grange of Cree, Wigtonshire. Soon after his entry to this farm, in 
1797, Mr H. raised an embankment, at his own expense, round a . 
great part of it, which, by excluding the waters of the Cree, en- 
abled him to take into cultivation a considerable extent of rich carse 
land, which had formerly been of little value. No improvement of 
this kind had ever been attempted before, at least by a tenant, in 
that part of the country; and yet, without having access to the ex- 
perience of others, his own ingenuity and foresight, rendered it com- 
pletely effectual as it still continues to be. At that time, it was the 
common practice to take a white crop for three years successively 
after grass; and then to return the land to grass for several years. 
Mr H. soon perceived, that this management was both injudicious 
and unprofitable ; and he therefore lost no time in bringing his farm 
under a regular rotation of six years, in which one cora crop never 
immediately followed another. In 1800, he had Beans drilled and 
dressed according to the best modern practice ; and plain fallows 
‘worked and manured in a very perfect manner. Soon after, all his 
farm was arranged into six divisions; on which he continued to fol- 
low, ever afterwards, the system long since adopted on the best clay 
Jands of the east of Scotland. In 1806, he became tenant of a farm, 
of a soil suited to turnips ; and, the very first year, began to cultivate 
this crop on as large a scale as was consistent with its size. Ina 
late Number of our work, an account has been given of his very success- 
ful practice in draining clay land, in which he has been followed by 
many of his neighbours; and by this, the value of the rich carse 
lands in that district has been greatly enhanced. What adds much 
to the merits of Mr Hannay, it does not appear that he had any o- 
ther instruction than what his own active and calculating mind could 
acquire from the perusal of books. To him, more than to any other 
professional farmer, the lower part of Wigtonshire is indebted for 
the progress of an improved system of agriculture. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr Frixt’s Letter régarding Mr Hewnrrson’s improvements, and Mr G.’s on 
the Farming Society of. Ireland, were too late for this Number; and also the Re- 
ports from the East Riding of Yorkshire, and Wales. 


ERRATUM. 
Page 578, 10th line from the top, for ‘* cone,” read “ core.” 


Neo. LXIX. will be published on Monday the 6th of February 1817, 
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